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4 world grown used to 

tests of atomic weapons 
was only mildly interested 
when it read the first’ an- 
nouncement that the United 
States had set off Hydrogen 
Bomb No. 2 over Bikini early 
last month. Then in the weeks 
that followed there came more 
details: the explosion far ex- 
ceeded in violence anything 
that the scientists had ex- 
pected: its force could not 
be measured accurately be- 
cause it) was too great for 
the recording instruments, but 
it was at least 600 times as 
powerful as the A-bomb drop- 
ped on Hiroshima: people a 
hundred miles away suffered 
injury from radio-active ash. 
As the grim tale was slowly 
unfolded, fear and anger swept 
through the minds of men 
like a shock-wave from. the 
bomb itself. There were cries 
in the U.S. Congress for an 
investigation, newspapers in 
Europe demanded that no 
further tests be made, and 
Sir Winston Churchill wept 
in the British Parliament. 

Yet even those making the 
loudest outery knew that the 
tests would have to go on, 
that bigger bombs would have 
to be exploded and more 
terrible destruction devised 
until humanity was finally 
shocked out of madness by 


the flaming insanity of its 
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the all-new METEOR RIDEAU Skyliner 


New Azizeu ficlacr elegance 
for the pr ide (and the ride) of your Ti ife! 


Never before was interior beauty so dramatically enhanced as in the new, 
stvled-ahead Meteor Rideau models. Designed by the industry's top 
stylists, every detail of custom-matched upholstery and trim, finer 
fittings and smarter appointments, sets them apart from the common 
standard. Here is the extra comfort of contoured seats cushioned with 
resilient foam rubber: a new measure of elegance for complete pride of 
ownership. On every road, Meteor moves with quiet, easy action—the 
smoother, softer comfort of an improved “Wonder Ride” 











Powered ahead, Meteor Rideau and Niagara models offer a new 125 
Hp. V-8 engine. Features on Rideau models include heater, fender 
shields, turn indicators and other valuable “‘extras’. Master-Guide 
Power Steering, custom radio, new Power Brakes, Merc-O-Matic Drive 
or Touch-O-Matic Overdrive are available at extra cost. See Meteor’s 
the new METEOR RIDEAU Victoria three great lines for °54 before you buy any new car! 





MOST POWERFUL \ -S ENGINE IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD—125 hp. 
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Powered ahead- 
Be miles ahead with 












YOU'RE RIDE” BEFORE YOU DECIDE 





INVITED... TRY NEW "METEOR WONDER 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
own weapons. If Hydrogen Bomb No. 
2 made even a small contribution to 
such long-awaited therapy, who is to 
say that it was not a necessary horror, 
or that the miscalculation of the scien- 
tists Was not a great and good error? 

The most charitable view of the 
demands that the United States stop 
making the bombs is that they were 
inspired by nothing more than un- 
reasoning panic. Nobody in his right 
mind would ask one country to refrain 
from matching the thermonuclear pro- 
gress of a potential enemy before a 
practical agreement for international 
control of these weapons had been 
worked out and honestly put into 
practice. 

Until nations learn to treat each 
other with sanity and goodwill instead 
of with unreason and suspicion, our 
greatest hope for peace lies in the 
ability of the scientists and technicians 
to devise weapons ever more terrible 
and destructive. We may then be able 
to reach peace through — enforced 
caution. 


for the Quick 


8 WHILE TORONTONIANS were cele- 
brating the Opening of their new 
subway, they had a reminder that in 
the midst of life they are in death. 
Earle Elliott Funeral Homes published 
this invitation: “During the opening 
celebrations of Canada’s First Sub- 
Way we are holding Open House 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. You are 
invited to attend an Organ Recital in 
the Golden Chapel of Chimes. 

Come and bring your friends.” 


Civil Defence 


6 AFTER WATCHING, on film, the 
. neat removal of an island trom 
the South Pacific by the explosion of 
a hydrogen bomb, we called the Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of Nationa! 
Health and Welfare and the member 
of the Cabinet who has to do with 
civil defence at the federal level. 
What. we asked, was the effect of 
these bigger and better blasts on plans 
for civil defence? 

“We're doing a great deal of think- 
ing about it.” Mr. Martin said. “There 
s no doubt about the devastating 
quality of this thing, particularly in 
regard to vast strategic areas. Did you 
read what I had to say at the opening 
of the Canadian Civil Defence College 
at Arnprior a few days ago? I'll sens! 
it to vou.” 

(Mr. Martin was as good as his 
word. A copy of his speech arrived 
promptly next day. This is what he 
said: “The whole free world is faced 
with the urgent necessity of reapprais- 
ing the whole concept of the nature 
and scale of civil defence preparations 

not necessarily because of any in- 
crease in international tensions, but in 
the light of recent developments in the 
field of thermonuclear weapons. From 
this time forward, we must recognize 
the fact that, in practical terms, for 
the attack of major strategic targets, 
the era of the atom bomb has passed. 
Its size and weight and capacity for 
destruction pale into insignificance be 
side the newest lethal weapon, the 
hydrogen bomb. . . It is clear that we 
are entering an entirely new phase in 
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detence and civil defence planning. 

It is no longer possible for a commu- 
nity to rely on its own resources alone. 
From now on, it will be necessary for 
local organizations to depend on the 
assistance of other communities much 
further removed. Thus, the emphasis 
in civil defence is shifting from mere 
community protection to mutual sup- 
port.” ) 

Does the planning cover possible 
evacuation of cities? “Yes, that is one 
thing that the hydrogen bomb has 
changed,” he said. “Before, we were 
not thinking about evacuation, but 
now it has become absolutely neces- 
sary.” Possible targets? “We have 
designated a number of target areas 
but we don’t say what they are.” Has 
there been any thinking about prepar- 
ing an emergency seat of government, 
as the Americans have done outside 
Washington? “I cannot discuss that.” 


ritory by pressing buttons,” Sir Ken- 
neth explained. We can, however, 
have the wistful hope that, the but- 
tons having been pushed, the terri- 
tory is worth taking. 


Delayed Dinners 


fs GIRLS WHO take too long prepar- 


ing dinner for their hungry males 
should profit by the sad experience of 
Miss Barbara Gray Atkins, a young 
ecdysiast who is suing the actor, 
Sonny Tufts, for $25,000. Miss Atkins 
claims that she had just finished cook- 
ing a meal for Mr. Tufts and two 
other actors when Mr. Tufts suddenly 
sank his teeth into her left. thigh. Un- 
doubtedly there are many women who 
would be only too happy to have Mr. 
Tufts bite them, but Miss Atkins de- 
clares she has suffered a wound only 
a substantial amount of cash can salve 





The HON. PAUL MARTIN: A new phase in civil defence. 


How urgent was the matter of civil 
defence? Again the answer was in the 
Arnprior speech: “This College iS 
tangible evidence of our conviction 
that the need is real, and of our de- 
termination to do something about it. 

But, as Sir Winston Churchill 
pointed out, the development of these 
fearful new instruments of mass de- 
struction may prove to be our best 
guarantee against a third world war.” 


Ground to be Gained 


if HAVING ACQUIRED an_ inflexible 


belief some vears ago that the 
infantryman is the heart and soul of 
any fighting force, we were delight- 
ed to hear Sir Kenneth Crawford, 
the British general who is an expert 
on air-borne operations, give it as his 
considered opinion that “we are al- 
ways going to need the foot soldiers” 


“One cannot take possession of ter- 


because she makes a living by exposing 
herself to paying audiences. Still, we 
have ar idea she was asking for what 
she got. you can’t strip-tease a dinner 
without getting snapped at 


The Parliamentary Trough 


g WHEN E. DAVIE FULTON, the Con 
servative member of Parliament 
for Kamloops, proposed in the House 
of Commons recently that the pen 
alties for publishing offensive comic 


books be made more severe, his idea 


5 to 16 


was rejected by a vote of 
As one newspaper gravely reported, 
the vote “meant that less than one 
fifth of the 265 members were in ther 
places. Another 30-odd were occu 
pied with a standing committee of the 
House. Friday, with the week-end 
beckoning. is always a bad day for 
attendance.” That same day, another 


newspaper had this to report Mem 


bers of Parliament, concerned about 
the high prices being paid for food 
bought for the parliamentary restau- 
rant, have named a five-man commit- 
tee to go over the accounts . Mem- 
bers of the committee decided their in- 
vestigation would be done as quietly as 
possible without any publicity. They 
felt the public would be upset if it was 
discovered that, on anything like a 
realistic basis of accounting, these high 
prices and the low $1 rate for meals 
the deficit on the restaurant was about 
$72,000 last session.” 

These are the gentlemen who decid- 
ed they were worth an annual salary 
of $10,000 a year, part of it tax-free. 
Possibly some of them are worth it 

-the 90 or so members who were in- 
terested enough in their jobs to stay 
around Ottawa for the Friday sitting. 
for example. or the members who 
have twinges of conscience when thev 
think of the $72,000 subsidy they're 
getting for their meals at the parlia- 
mentar\ restaurant. 

The members are being paid 
enough to give their employers, the 
people of Canada, an honest week's 
work: enough to look after their res- 
taurant bills without expecting a 
handout from less privileged citizens. 
most of whom are earning far less 
than the comfortable politicians 


Bevan and Ballots 


Ss CHEERED BY the results of the six 
by-elections held since the begin- 
ning of February, British Conserva 
tives are now talking confidently, 
about the possibilitv of general 
election being held later this vear. The 
by-elections have all been in Conser- 
vative constituencies and the polls 
have been comparatively low, but in 
each case the Tories have managed to 
get a bigger share of the vote than 
they did in the last general election 
while the Labor share has dropped 
While these figures do not provide 
conclusive evidence of a general swing 
of British opinion towards the Church- 
ill administration, it is enough to indi- 
cate to both the Conservatives and the 
Socialists that the Government has at 
least held its ground and has probably 
bettered its position The British, like 
Canadians, flock to the polls when 


they want to vote agal rather than 





for, the party in power; when thev are 
I 


not disturbed. large numbers of them 


simply do not bother to vote 


Unless they can come up with at 
least one rousing issue, then, the 
Socialists cannot look with anv con- 
fidence towards a test of strength ia 
the Fall. “ven if they were united in 


their conceptions of what party policy 
I 
j 1 


should be, the odds would be tilted 





igainst them, but thev are divided not 
only by questions of policy but by 
doubts about ther ea y The 
moderate Clement Attlee seen il 


1 to manv of his followers, too 


ana, 


eager to appease the middle-class sup 


porters of Socialism. There have been 
demands that he give up the leader- 
ship to a vounger, stronger man better 
able to rally Labor against the resurg- 


ence of an aggressive Tory party. but 


there is far more unanimity in the 
demand than in opinion about who 
his successor should be There ts the 


dilemma of British Socialism: should 


th 


the new leader be a man in the Atilee 


“~ 
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tradition, who will keep on watering 
down party doctrine until the party 
becomes virtually a left-wing of Lib- 
eralism, or should he be a fiery. color- 
ful fighter who will not swerve from 
the old articles of faith in other 
words, Aneurin Bevan? 
’ The ambitious Bevan would dear 
love to replace Attlee and he has been 
working assiduously to that end since 
the dying days of the last Labor Gov 
ernment. He has been strangely quiet 
during recent Weeks, but not inactive: 
the reports trom Britain indicate that 
he 
spots in his political support and trving 


That he has had 


has been busily repairing weak 





to extend its 
some success was shown in the recent 
ot Labor’s national executive on 
the question of German rearmament 


Bevan's policy opposing the rearming 





of Germany was rejected only by thx 

C ow m of 12 to 10 
There is st e body of Socia 

St opinion opposed to Bevan, how 


nd this undoubtedly has been 


reinforced by the results of the recent 
Ny-elections The Van heste) Guard 
commented: “Those who think 
that Labor can ride back to popularity 
on nti-Germanism and appeasement 
t Russia seem to be badlv mistaken.” 
The Economist said: “The phase of 
Tory recovery dates very clearly from 
Mr. Bevan’s apparent accession to a 
commanding position in his party 


hoe - 1; tor > 
The policy of (an) alternative govern 








me . a long I garded as poten 
t Be\ vhich means that it 
sould be based on irritable sentiments 
that the British public sometimes like 
nt in private but would find alien 
vote for in practice more anti 
An c sn Ss YSIS TC toreign 
Telire nore nationalizatu yr indus 
polic ind more spite for fisc 
YORICY Fo ill his fence-menc 
M Bevan st has ore de dk 
hetore he can convince a maiority o 
his colleagues that he is skilled enough 
hammer together a party platfo 
trong ough to support govert 


dupper 


a r is difficult to become indig 
nant over Fran mands tt 


cos den 








th tar to Spain 
I} azv little Fascis 
h vurchill ‘s alte 

get funny to be menacing. His 
Stat » allv of the United States 


seems to have gone to his head and 


nflamed his imagination, but some ot 
his American friends should remind 
nis r t these d s that shrill p 
«C ehbors C nake iu 
C h } t tawnir o 
net 


Vuseum Director 


¥ WHEN WE went around to the Art 
Mm Gallery of Toronto to meet James 


Johnson Sweeney. director of New 
York’s Solomon R. Guggenheim M 
scum, we found him busily prep 

the pening of the Loan Exhibition 
t Modern Mast trom the Gueg 


heim Museum. A big, brawny man 
with a resonant bass voice, he was in 
his shirt-sleeves giving a hand to two 
workmen in overalls who had the job 
of hanging the 70 paintings w hich will 
be on display at the Toronto Galler 
until May 9. 

“I got into this business in an un- 
usual way,” he said. “I was at a lecture 
on Blake, at Cambridge, when the 
professor began to talk about Matisse 
and Picasso. | didn’t know anything 
about them, so I asked for something 
to read. The professor invited me to 
a Sunday breakfast at the Heretics 
Club, where I met I. A. Richards, who 
became mv closest friend. I learned 
a great deal about criticism and aes- 
thetics from him. I wrote verse at that 
time, and the Irish poet, AE, published 
them in the /rish Statesman. A defence 
of contemporary painting I wrote was 
published by him, too. He was inter- 
ested in art and he was a painter of 

curiously sentimental type of mysti- 
cism.” 

\ woman swathed in mink entered 





and began to inspect some of the 
paintings. “Hey, this gallerv’s closed,” 
one of the workmen said. “Right,” the 
woman said as she peered at a small 
canvas 

‘lve been working with museums 
ind art exhibitions ever since,” Mr. 
Sweeney said. “When I get back to 
New York, I have to finish a book 
I'm writing about Antonio Gaudi, the 
Spanish architect. | believe I’m coming 
back here to lecture in May some 
time 

We recalled that the late Mr Gug 
renheim had been particularly inter 
ested in what was called non-objective 
irt. “Non-objective.” Mr. Sweeney 
said, “is a linguistic confusion. The 
significance of the great works in the 
collection lies in’ their tundamental 
iesthetic values, not in the fact that 
they fit into a verbal category An 
exhibition should be tmmediately 
nsuous, superficially decorative and 
tundamentally critical It should hit 


Ot n the ve and hold vou. so vou 


. look at the pictures, whose selection 
and arrangement is a critical act.” He 
propped up a painting which showed 
a single human head with two faces, 
one with a green forehead and the 
other with blue cheeks. “Pioneering 
artists,” he said, “try to open up new 
corners, different corners of the field, 
instead of imitating others. And now 
we'd better get busy hanging these.” 

The woman in the mink was saun- 
tering from the room, followed by the 
disapproving glances of the workmen. 

We followed her. 


Eavesdropping 


i SCIENTISTS at Kansas State Col- 
o lege say they have developed 
techniques for listening to hidden 
insects chewing inside kernels of 
wheat and other grains, and doubtless 
farmers will be pleased with the news 

if nothing else, they can give var- 
iety to their chores by listening in 
from time to time to the grinding of 
the insects’ jaws diligently reducing 
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JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY: A_ linguistic confusion. 


the stacks of stored grain. The tech- 
niques are not likely to be restricted 
to agricultural use for long, however; 
there is an eager market in the urban 
populations who will jump at the 
chance of listening to goings-on in the 
woodwork—and in the next apart- 
ment. 


The Old Subway 


a WE CAN NOW report that Toronto 
is almost back to normal after 
all the excitement of the opening a 
couple of weeks ago of Canada’s first 
subway. People were still coming in 
by the busload from the hinterland 
last week just to ride the 442 miles of 
underground railway, but the natives 
have got over their first fine careless 
rapture and sit as stolidly in the spark- 
ling new cars as they did in the jolting 
old trolleys of the Yonge Street line. 
Gone are the smiles (proud, gay, 
idventurous and. self-conscious) of 
the first two or three days; the travel 


lers now are subway riders, nothing 
more, although they will admit, if 
pressed, that it’s a much more com- 
fortable trip than it used to be and 
that traffic seems to be moving faster 
now, ‘ 
Torontonians who rather relish the 
harsh things said about the city by 
people living in other, less-favored 
parts of Canada have been quite peev- 
ish about the complimentary way out- 
siders have been talking about the 
subway. They had looked forward 
smugly to the envious sneers of the 
lesser tribes, but instead they got ex- 
pressions of praise and respect as 
newspapers across the country broke 
out with such comments as “Toronto 
should be proud of its accomplish- 
ment” (Calgary Herald), “We are all 
proud of the big brother” (London 
Free Press), “The world’s most com- 
fortable ride” (Montreal Star), and 
“all concerned have reason to be 
proud of the achievement” (Brantford 
Expositor). All this praise sounded 
almost subversive, and one or two of 
the more chauvinistic residents were 
muttering something about not know- 
ing what the country was coming to. 
All is well again now, however, and 
fears that grand old traditions were 
being too lightly discarded have been 
set at rest. Workmen are again busy 
digging holes and breaking up the 
pavement on Yonge Street. 


Change of Heart 


f WHEN COLD winds burst out of 
the Arctic now, it is with a de- 
spairing scream, the howl of a defeat 
recognized but not gracefully accept- 
ed. A couple of weeks ago men’s 
hearts were sullen as snow. flurries 
discouraged the timid hopes _ of 
Spring, but these days there is a fresh 
lightness of spirit because. no matter 
what the thermometers may record, 
the long winter is over. The proof? 
Easy: it is just a fortnight to the start 
of the trout season in most parts ot 
the country, and, with another base- 
ball season opening with proper pomp 
and ceremony this week, the voice 
of the umpire is heard again in the 
land—that hoarse, belligerent call 
that falls so sweetly on ears too long 
filled with the noise of dissensions 
and explosions. 

The sounds that come at this time 
of the vear are the accompaniment of 
our annual return to sanity. The 
whisper of a tapered line laid across 
a darkling pool, the clean whip ot 
ball and lash of bat—these are ver! 
ties that return each year with new 
wonder. 

Beside moving water, with a lithe 
rod in his hand, a man is at that point 
in time and space where he can 
smooth out the wrinkles in his sou 
and the creases in his mind. When he 
joins his fellows in the pageant that 
is baseball, the roaring drama_ tha! 
moves with fateful precision through 
its many acts to the great climax in 
September, he cleanses his blood of 
pettiness and enriches the whole fibre 
of his being. Then, when he is not al 
the pool or the diamond, he is able 
with perspective restored and worry 
put in its place, to fill in his time with 
whatever carries him through the win 
ter to another season of trout and 


haseball. 
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ay Night 


Annual Art Exhibition in Montreal 


Cross-Section of Canada at Museum of Fine Arts 





LOW TIDE, SASEENOS, B.C. BY ED. J. HUGHES. 
This year, the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts held its seventy-first 
annual Spring Exhibition. Over 1,000 entries were submitted from 
all parts of Canada. Of these, the four-man jury selected 140 exhib- 


; , ] - ? r try j ] 
its, ranging in Style from conservative paintings to radical sculpture 





CITY PLAYGROUND BY MONTREAL’S ALAN GOLD. 


The young artist, Alan Gold, represents the hardy school of real- This 
ism developing here as a counter-balance to abstract trends. His herg 
f 


vigorous and high-keyed paintings show the passing scene through 
the eyes of a generation still in its twenties and early thirties. 
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SOLDIER AND GIRL AT STATION BY ALEX COLVILLE 


This quiet drama of an earty morning parting Dainte nN Té femper re 
OF the favorite techniques he Renais nce artis 4 le C ol ville ve 
Sackville, New Brunswick and received considerable a wnt tron rit 

Neu York when he held an exhibition there 1 
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PART 1: By HUGH GARNER 


ON MARCH 4 last Vear a deputa- 
tion called on the Ontario Minis- 
of Health. Dr. Mackinnon Phillips, 
complaints 





com- 


hich 
Wwhien 


to Volee against a 


mercial cemetery association 


Was selling cemetery lots in five 
Ontario cities. The arguments and 
levelled at this 
cial organization filled six 

but all of them may be 
summed up in the words of Dr. A. E 
Berry, Director of the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division, Ontario Department 
of Health, 
urisdiction 


aced Dr 


. tior ‘Ommer 
“decusations commer- 
closely- 


tvped pages, 


under whose immediate 
Ontario's 


Berry 


cemeteries are 


) Said, 


“If high pres- 
sure saleS Campaigns continue, this 
tvpe of Dusiness will interfere with 


the operation of other cemeteries 
Cemeteries which Nave Deen estad- 


re finding the 





sitnout customers 


red 
covered 


The meeting was 


and on the same 
eature writer 


said, “Interests 





tates are DuVINg 
rms for $800 an acre and selling 
e plots at the rate of $100,000 





acre’ The same newspaper on 
March l quoted Thomas Pry de. 
member of the Ontario 
Huron, as 
Ontanio Government to clamp down 


“smart operators who 


; ; 
aSKing tne 





He Aas fu 
Salesme e 
Oung people [on 


This last statement of Mr. Prvde’s 
lade us sit up and take notice. It 
seemed as incongruous as saving that 

y icies should not be 


, r > ] 
| mage surance po 


hought except on deathbeds. Cou- 
ed with the remark of Dr. Berry's 
finding 


(a re- 





cemeteries are 
hemselves without customers” 
brought the crocodile tears 


down our cheeks). we de- 





cided t in the interests of those 
f us are going to die some dav. 
obsad ve sho look into the whole ques- 
on of death and burials, and make 


report on what we [found 
[he commercial cemetery company 
esponsible for the fuss raised in the 

304 ewspapers and the Legislature is the 
Memorial Gardens Association (Can- 

office at 4215 


This or- 


J head 
Dundas St. W.. in Toronto 
vanizauon 


da) Ltd with 


garden-type 
Edmonton, 


, cemeteries in Calgary 
A Saskatoon, Winnipeg, London, Kitch- 
ner, St. Catharines, Hamilton, To- 


ener e 


Oper ites «12 


onto and Ottawa. The company be- 


Lan operations in Canada about s$1x 
i subsidiary of an Amer- 


Memorial Gardens In- 


VCars a4ZO aS 


ean compan \ 
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which is t 
ol a smart Dusinessman 
Williams 

Williams jumped into 
iness in Kan: 


= 
us 





expande nis Noidings 


his company controls 100 


garden-type cemeteries in 
States 
What made Will sO 





was his 


; : ¢ 
usiness Of 


almost evervone else. saw 


the pseudo-pious 


Officials of establi 





sale of cemetery 
transaction dgivVOr ent 
the religious sign e of 
itself. And not 
or 





been made t& 
members of 
their number had 
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market or a bank stands today. 
Municipal cemeteries have almost 
always been subject to changes of 
administration, and politicians, some 
with a fear of ghosts as their only 
qualification, have been placed in 
charge of these cemeteries, with the 
expected results. Other non-profit or- 
ganizations, such as churches, lodges 
and traternal organizations, have also 
tried their hands at running burial 
grounds, many quite successfully and 
some, through poor management and 
inexperience, finding them a liability 
and a drain on current funds. The 
modern cemetery business is a highly 
specialized profession, and it should 
be under the control of experts, and 
run under new laws that will prohibit 
both fly-by-night promotion and the 
bankruptcy and neglect that has char- 
acterized so many cemeteries up to 


the present ume 


§ BUT LET us return to the organt- 


zation that set the dirt flying in 
the first) place. Memorial Gardens 
Association (Canada) Ltd., operates 
under a Federal charter, holding two- 
thirds of the stock in its 12 operating 
companies which are situated in the 
cities mentioned earlier. These twelve 
operating companies rent architectural 
services trom the Canadian parent 
company, which in turn buys engineer- 
ing services and sales material from 
the American Memorial Gardens In- 
corporated of Kansas City. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian company pays 112 
per cent of its sales revenue to E. L. 
Williams, as rovalties for the right to 
ise his method of operation. 

The twelve operating companies 
are mainly sales organizations (new 
companies are coming into being con- 
stantly, and lately Regina, Victoria 
and Vancouver have been added to 
the roster) and at times as many as 
35 or 40 salesmen have been employ- 
ed to sell lots in one cemetery. 

The Memorial Gardens Association 
ts Set up Perpetual Care Trust Funds 
to which monthly payments are made, 
and which iast year were placed as 
follows: Canada Trust (five ceme- 
ies), Roval Trust (seven ceme- 
teries), and Guarantee Trust (one 
cemetery). This is paid at the rate of 
15 per cent of the gross payments 
from customers. In addition to this 
the Memorial Gardens pays into the 
trust funds i0 per cent of the money 
I for markers and corner stones. 
Even though it is exempt from 
taxation, this organization makes 
irrangements with the various’ mu- 





nicipalities to pay them annual grants 

lieu of taxes 

Although figures differ per ceme- 
terv, the one that set off the explosion 
in the first place Was a new develop- 
ment named Glendale Memorial Gar- 
dens, on the outskirts of Toronto. The 
faction, opposed to lawn cemeteries 
began to grind the propaganda mills, 
and the daily papers jumped into the 
act with front-page picture spreads 
und headlines which accused’ the 
Memorial Gardens Association of 
everything from robbery to desecra- 
tion of the dead. Glendale was de- 
scribed in the newspaper stories as 
118 acres of cow pasture, which was 
true a vear ago, but not today. What 
the newspaper writers had torgotten 


was that a// cemeteries are cow pas- 


» tures until they are developed. 

The wild battle between the old and 
the new, as exemplified by Glendale 
Memorial Gardens and its opponents, 
is one that is sure to develop before 
long in most of the major Canadian 
cities, for today over 75,000 Canadian 
families are owners of lots in ceme- 
teries controlled by Memorial Gar- 
dens Association. 

Until last summer the Memorial 
Gardens Association had sold $1,600,- 
0OO worth of lots in the Toronto area 
(in two cemeteries, Resthaven Gar- 
dens and Glendale), and their cus- 
tomers numbered over 8,000 families. 
Ninety per cent of these customers 
purchased their lots on the instalment 
plan, a down payment and $5 to $10 
a month being the usual arrangement. 
The lots were sold for $88.50 per 
space ($75 plus 15 per cent for per- 
petual care fund), with $177 for two 
adjoining spaces. Cheaper lots could 
also be had for as little as $57.50, 
while the price, under certain circum- 
stances, in some cities goes as low as 
$34.50. While older tombstone ceme- 
teries dig deeper graves and allow two 
bodies to be buried one on top of the 
other, the Memorial Gardens only 
allows one customer to a grave. Sub- 
sidiary costs being forgotten for a 
moment, it is cheaper to bury two 
people one on top of the other in an 
old-line cemetery, while it is aesthetic- 
ally better, according to Memorial 
Gardens, to bury them side by side 
in a lawn cemetery. 

The Memorial Gardens salesmen 
have been accused of high-pressuring 
their customers into buying cemetery 
lots they won't need for years. They 
counter this by pointing out that the 
lowest tactics of all are indulged in 
by those undertakers, tombstone sales- 
men and cemetery officials who grab 
the relatives of those who have recent- 
lv died, taking them for everything 
they can when they are emotionally 
unable to put up any resistance at all 

The salesmen work on a percentage 
basis of 17 per cent of sales, and in 
Toronto last year their average earn- 
ings per week ran around $125. One 
selesman sold $3,800 worth of burial 
lots in a single week, even though the 
sules to individual families are usually 
limited to six burial spaces, in order 
to prevent buying on speculation by 
the customer. 

The potential customer is approach- 
ed in his or her home, usually in the 
evening when both the husband and 
wife are present, and is given a well- 
thought-out presentation that has been 
taught to the salesmen at classes of 
the sales manager’s pep-talk type. 
With him he carries a sales agreement 
which he calls the Public Relations 
Fins] Agreement Form, which is filled 
out by the salesman from the answers 
given by the customer. This form 
carries space for the names of five 
other potential customers, which most 
people apparently are happy to sup- 
ply. The ¢ustomer is “approved” if he 
is in good*health, has a permanent job, 
and the money to pay for a lot. In 
theory he is turned down because of 
financial insecurity, instability, or if 
he is believed to be buying for invest- 
ment, but in actual practice few cus- 
tomers with the necessary cash for a 
down payment are let go. 

Most of the sales are made to young 











Protestant married couples, as Roman 
Catholics and Jews prefer to be buried 
in their own burial grounds. These 
couples, after signing the final agree- 
ment form, are given a Protection 
Agreement, open to all under 65 years 
of age, which certifies that if the 
bread-winner should die before all 
payments are made, providing that 
one space is paid for, the lot is given 
free of all future payments to the 
bread-winner’s survivors. Should the 
family move to another city in which 
there is a Memorial Gardens ceme- 
tery, a transfer can be made from 
the present city to the new one. 

On completion of the purchase 
price, the customer receives a deed to 
the land, with no encumbrances or 
assessments. The individual lots are 
picked by the customer after the sale 
is made; he or she is taken to the 
cemetery, usually on Sundays (many 
families take the kids out for a car 
ride), and chooses the lot from a 
master plan of the cemetery. Many 
of the old-line cemeteries have 1,000 
graves to the acre, but Glendale has 
been planned for 700 graves per acre. 

After the lot is paid for the only 
other costs, at the time of death, are 
those for a bronze marker, which may 
run from $65 to $166 per single 
grave (markers are optional), and 
opening and closing of the grave. This 
“opening and closing”, or digging and 
filling in, costs $50 per grave in the 
summer and $55 in the winter. 


FY THE pre-need of cemetery lots ts 
4) as modern a departure from the 
old methods of purchasing graves as 
hospital plans, medical services, and 
old-age pensions are from the old 
methods of paying for illness and old- 
age when it happened. J. H. Edwards, 
the general manager of Memorial Gar- 
dens Association (Canada) Ltd. says 
“People save money under our plan 
by buying pre-need, out of current 
earnings rather than out of life sav- 
ings, insurance, etc., after the death of 
a member of the family. They also 
save a considerable amount of money 
by not needing to buy a tombstone.’ 
(The National Association of Ceme 
teries of the U.S. and Canada has 
figured that monuments and tomb 
stones cost from $125 to $2,000, with 
the average being $600.) “Under 
takers and tombstone dealers have 
tremendous psychological power ove! 
people following an immediate deatt 
in the family. The widows or widow 
ers are filled with remorse when they 
contemplate the things they didn’t dc 
for the dead when they were alive 
They splurge on a big funeral anc 
monument to try to make it up t 
them. If we sell the public this service 
pre-need, and when they are capable 
of paying for it without dipping int 
savings or their insurance, is there 
anything wrong with that?” 

As far as we are concerned, ther 
isn’t, but the undertakers, old-lin: 
cemetery officials and the tombston: 
dealers are fighting the encroachmen 
on their preserves by the lawn-typ: 
companies with every weapon the’ 
have. On March 2, 1954, the Selec 
Committee of the Ontario Legislatur: 
on Cemeteries tabled its report to the 
Ontario Parliament. We will give yo! 
the other side of the story in the nex 
issue of this magazine. 
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The Amazing Mirror: 


Rescue by Camera 


PART II: By 


¥ ON January 25, 1904 the new 
product appeared, The Daily 


Illustrated Mirror, “a paper tor men 
and women, the first halfpenny daily 
illustrated publication in’ the history 
of journalism”, printing picture pages 
at 24,000 copies an hour. Its circula- 
tion trebled to 71,690, and reached 
140,000 within a month. 

Britain was a country of boisterous 
contrast in those days when the 
Mirror set out to record its affairs in 
photographs, pen-and-ink — sketches 
and words. The paper’s own pages 
tell the story: 

Colonel Younghusband was march- 
ing to Lhasa to convince the Tibetans 
that they must not 
show disrespect to 
the British Raj. At 
one stage It Was 
recorded that “the 
only offensive op- 
erations so far are 
the flogging of 
porters 
who refused to 
march further; this 
was accomplished 
with so much suc- 
cess that order was 
immediately re- 
stored and the 
march continued 
unchecked”. 

In the Aden hin- 
terland Captain 
Lloyd - Jones and 
sixtvy. men were 
surrounded by a 
thousand tribesmen 
and eight Britons were killed. Troops 
were fighting in Nigeria, and a desert 
force was busy cornering the Mullah 
in Somaliland. 

Said a Mirror leader: 

That England is always at war 
shows an amount of energy and 
superabundant spirits that go a long 
way to demonstrate that we are not 
a decaying race. Three little wars 
going on, and the prospect of a 
large one looming before us, we 
take quite as a matter of course. 
A month earlier there died in 

poverty the man who gave the word 
“jingo” to the language, Mr. G. W. 
Hunt. When the Russians had threat- 
ened our Middle East interests in 
1877, he had written: “We don’t want 
to fight, but, by jingo, if we do...” 

There were 
employed; children worked long hours 
for a few pence a week—up at dawn 
delivering milk and out after dark 
delivering beer. Babies of four helped 
their mothers turn out matchboxes at 
twopence-halfpenny a gross. Women 
worked seventeen hours a day mak- 
ing artificial flowers for eight shillings 
a week; some men labored twelve 
hours on the railways for tenpence. . . 
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Various 


processions of un- 





HUGH CUDLIPP 


At the other end of the scale was 
a world of opulence, sables, orchids 
and folly. 

When two men were fined £500 for 
keeping a gaming house in Belgravia 
the police found letters which showed 
that a leader of fashion had lost 
£1,500 in a single night at the tables. 
The game card was published when 
Lord James of Hereford went shoot- 
ing with his friends in Hampshire: it 
showed 4,000 corpses, including 1,324 
pheasants. Alfred Beit, the richest 
man in England, died; he had con- 
trolled business worth £100 million. 

The young Marquis of Anglesey 
spent one million pounds in three 
years after inherit- 
ing his estates. A 
poet, two valets, a 
secretary and a 
hairdresser accom- 
panied him on his 
travels, and his 
overcoat cost one 
thousand pounds. 

Hamilton Fyfe 
asked in an edi- 
torial: “How long 
can this butterfly- 
dance continue, 
this frivolity and 
pleasure-seeking of 
Society?” 

It was the age 
of Royalty and De- 


brett, impoverish- 
ed English earls 
and American 


LORD ROTHERMERE: Held command 


for Seventeen Vears 


breach 


Cases, 


heiresses, 
of promise 
Gaiety Girls and Stage Door John- 
nies. 

In the hurrying vears the Mirror 
began to reach out and take up 
strange handfuls from the brantub of 
lite. 

A headline proclaimed: 

“SAVED BY STRONG CORSETS 

Three revolver shots had been fired 
at a lady who refused to return to 
her lover: her armor of whalebone 
and steel saved her life. 

Introduction of mixed bathing at 
the seaside was celebrated by an offer 
to female readers of an elegant up-to- 
the-minute pattern for a combination 
skirt needing five-and-a-half vards of 
serge. Photographs disclosed a ear 
view of bathing belles glancing coyly 
over the left shoulder. Winning styles 
in a bathing dress contest were dis- 
plaved on dolls. 

The Times pioneered in hastening 
news, the Mirror in hastening pic- 
tures. Enterprising, courageous young 
cameramen like the Three Brothers 
Grant, Frank Magee, Armand Con- 
sole, David McLellan, Graham 
Healey and Alexander Muirhead 
photographed wars and revolutions, 
earthquakes and shipwrecks, kings 





GOOD LOOKING? 
Of course—but 


economy’s the big story! 


The people who contracted for these buildings may 
have worried about the cost. Perhaps as you might 
do now. But it wasn’t long before they realized the 
many economies* of Armco construction. Because 
Armco STEELOX Buildings are Canadian fabri- 
cated, slow, on-the-spot construction was avoided. 
The result: large savings. 


Armco STEELOX Buildings have all the advan- 
tages of traditional construction too. They are 
attractive, weathertight, permanent. Flexible in 
size and ground plan, you can insulate, paint, 
tastefully finish interiors, dismantle and erect on 


another siteif need be. 


Whatever your 
building problems, 
STEELOX Buildings 
are worth your in- 
vestigation. Phone, 
write or wire our 


“Why STEELOX buildings save 
you money in construction. 








nearest branch or 
send this coupon 
today! 
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Address..... 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Limited, 


Guelph, Ontario, Dept. S-1 
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It’s soconvenient to let a Duraclean 
craftsman clean and revive 
your furnishings...and use 
them a few hours later. 


Duraclean provides a new 
SAFETY for cleaning the finest 
upholstery, rugs, tacked-down 
carpeting...even antiques and 
twist weaves. No scrubbing 


No soaking. No shrinkage. se 
yee 


A mild aerated foam dissolves yi 
and takes out dirt, grease and 2" 
many stains. Colors revive. 
Wool fibers re-enliven. Pile rises. 


You'll be delighted with 
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and murderers, and 
Zeppelin, submarine, 
camel. 

Thev scooped the Italian atrocities 
at Tripoli in 1911, ascended Mont 
Blane in winter, descended into the 
crater of the erupting Vesuvius and 
crossed the Alps in a balloon! 

Why? So that their paper could 


travelled by 
rickshaw and 


FIRST PICTURES, EXCLUSIVE. 
Mr. Justice Ridley appeared on the 

front page, blacl 

sentencing 

who had shot his sweetheart 


An unemploved man 


Vears ago the headlines were asking 
ARE AIRSHIPS HOVERING OVER 
BRITAIN AT NIGHT? From seven 
districts came reports of “a mvsteriou 
2arth and emitting v ng noises” 

The Mirror 


publishing 


Intrusion into grief? 


made history by ble 


j 
4 GOU 


page picture of King Edward VII at 


rest, eves closed, hands folded, an 


No. 1 of 


THE DAILY MIRROR 


The First Daily Newspaper for Gentiewomen. 


Wit! be teaued on 


MONDAY MORNING, 
NOVEMBER 2. 


ONE PENNY. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd. 


THE advert 


nounced [he 


his elbow a spray of white roses piac- 
ed there by his Queen. Two million 
of the monarch’s subjects bought t 
memorial number, and 
Hannen Swaffer told | 
graph was obtained 
to a public-house 

“In the Falstaff. the Friday aft 
monarch’s deat} j 
Phillips (fam 
spondent) 
man that such ¢ 
taken. Thev knew 
get it! Next morning 
Castle down to old man 
Court photographer 
might be the man cho 
to offer him £100 
and ask Queen Alexandra if \ 
can only go in One paper. 
said Alexandra, because 
favorite. So the finest 


use it. ‘It 
the Mirror 
that is mv\ 

news photograph the world has ever 


rn 








seen occupied the two centre pages of 
the Daily Mirror.” 

David McLellan caused a _ hulla- 
baloo with his magnesium  flash- 
powder when he tried to take the 
first night picture of Piccadilly Circus 


life. 
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seventeen years of editorial activity 
failed even to maintain the status quo. 

Yet the Mirror-Pictorial companies 
under his direction handled millions 
of pounds, and investments became 
proprietor of the Mirror, the average more important and lucrative than - 
anarchist bombs in the heart of Lon daily net sale was 1,210,354; public paper itself. Publication could have 
fon interest. in the declaration of war been abandoned with the company 
still flourishing on the income from 
its subsidiary operations. How all this 
came to pass is one of the newspaper 
industry’s fascinating sagas. 

In 1904, the year after the paper 
was born, the copyright was acquired 


“Why not make it a shilling?” 
Harold Harmsworth, first Lord 

Rothermere, and brother of North- 

he balcony and blew in. fiftv-two cliffe, died in 1940. 

newspapers next In 1914, when he became chiet 


trom Swan and Edgar's balcony. The 


powder was wrongly mixed, and a 















terrific exp osion tore off a corner ol 
sindows Other 


morning Were speculating about 


New Year’s Day was greeted with stimulated newspaper sales. In 1931 
the perky banner-line ~ HULLO whea he sold the last of his Mirror 
HAPPY DAYS. The vear was 1914 shares on the Stock Exchange the 
iverage daily net sale had sorrow- 


The price of the paper went up to 
fully slumped to 987,080, with a one- 


at penny in 1917, never to come down 
in. George Bernard Shaw wrote day “low” of 829,704. The result ot 
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from the Daily Mail Publishing Com- 
pany Limited by Pictorial Newspaper 
Company Limited. 

This company was liquidated in 
1910, when Pictorial Newspaper 
Company (1910) Limited was form- 
ed with the same directors. 

The public applied for nearly a 
million shares, more than twice the 
number offered: such was the magic 
of its founder’s name. 

In January, 1914 it was announced 
that the impetuous Northcliffe was 
“anxious to concentrate his energies 
and limit his activities”, and that he 
had sold the Mirror to his brother. 
The price, said Bernard Falk, who 
knew both men well, was £100,000 
—the sum the founder had lost in the 
early hapless days. 

Rothermere as chief proprietor held 
command for seventeen years. A 
financier was at the helm. There is no 
doubt that he inherited a popular 
mewspaper, and that its conduct on 
skilful lines would have ensured an 
expanding future with the public; he 
also inherited a problem in account- 
ancy. . 

Little could be done with the paper 
in a business sense during the war 
which began eight months after the 
new proprietor’s enthronement, but 
there was one direction in which 
Rothermere could and did exhibit 
enterprise. On March 14, 1915 he 
launched the Sunday Pictorial, the 
first. Sunday picture paper; it was 
conceived in a rush, déliberately plan- 
ned to forestall a new Hulton publica- 
tion due to appear a fortnight later. 
The first number sold over a million. 
and its immediate and continued 
success established the firm’s financial 
strength. 


(This is the second of eight excerpts 
from the highly successful hook by 
Hugh Cudlipp, “Publish and Be 
Damned"—pp. 292 indexed—S. J 
Reginald Saunders—S$2.75. The third 
instalment will appear in next week's 
issite.) 


Good Friday Morning 


Each day and hour the bleeding 
Christ goes forth 

To his tormentors on this. stricken 
earth; 

Each day the brazen trumpets south 
and north 

Announce’ His Body's death, His 
Love’s rebirth. 

Let us keep watch, who know, this 
grim third hour 

That in Gethsemane we kneel with 
Him 

And share the appointed Cup of 
death’s full power, 

Helpless to shield Faith’s lamp that 
flickers dim. 


And vet, when all is past, the thirst 
and pain, 

The passion, the dark slow passing of 
this day, 

Dare we not hope that men may 
come again 

Out of Death’s other kingdom where 
he lav, 

All mortal evil shed, all hurtful stain, 

When from all hearts the stone its 
rolled away! 

NATHANIEL A. BENSON 
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ed less attention this session than 
might have been expected, but in- 
telligible worries about them have 
brought Mr. Gardiner to a compara- 
tively quiescent mood and caused Mr. 
Howe to shed some of his wonted 
jauntiness. 

Statistics just published about the 
gross value of the production of 
Canada’s principal field crops in 1953 
place it at $1,665 million, which re- 
Presents a decline of $272 million, 
or about 13 per cent, from the com- 
parable value of $1,937 million re- 


t 
ported tor 1952. Moreover, various 
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OCCIDENTALIS — 


portents indicate a further decline in 
tne value of farm production in 1954 
unléss there is a sudden reversal ot 
present trends. 

Mr. Howe had to plead that of- 
ficials concerned with the marketing 
of grain should be excused trom ap- 
pearing before a committee of the 
Commons on the ground that they 
were “being run ragged” in efforts 
to sell the huge wheat crop of 1953 
in as difficult a vear as had been ex- 
perienced for a long time. Then about 
a week later he had to admit rue- 
fully that the United States Govern- 


WE, THE MERCHANTS 
OF BRISTOL, WISH THEE 
EVERY SUCCESS, 


ment, on the advice of its Tariff 
Commission, had imposed a severe re- 
striction upon imports of Canadian 
rye, whose volume, now running at 
the rate of about 9 million bushels 
per annum, will be thereby reduced 
to 3 1/3 million bushels until the end 
of the crop year 1954-55, when the 
situation will be reviewed. Mr. Howe 
pronounced the quota a_ technical 
breach of the provisions of GATT, 
to which the United States subscribed, 
but took the lighthearted view that 
the loss of $8 million worth of export 
trade did not justify a complaint to 
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the governing body of GATT. 

Our Senators have been enjoying 
comparative leisure this session, simp- 
ly because so little legislation has 
been sent up to them from the House 
of Commons. But the mill of the 
divorce committee of the Senate has 
been busier than ever before grinding 
out divorces to residents of Quebec 
and Newfoundland, the only prov- 
inces whose courts do not handle 
such cases. According to Senator 
Roebuck, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, it had this session 462 petitions 
for divorce filed with it and has re- 
commended 372 divorces, refused 3 
and has still to hear 12 cases, while 
14 were withdrawn and 61 have been 
held over till next session; the com- 
parable figures for last session were 
344 petitions, 282 divorces, 3 rejec- 
tions, 12 withdrawals and 47  post- 
ponements. Only 6 rejections as com- 
pared with 654 grants of divorce in 
two sessions suggest that our Sena- 
torial experts on matrimonial prob- 
lems are not reluctant to free un- 
happily mated persons from their 
bonds. : 

The deficit in the operations of the 
parliamentary restaurant is an ancient 
problem at Ottawa and it is once more 
attracting attention. The present ses- 
sion has witnessed a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of its cuisine, and 
its generous patronage by members of 
both Houses, their families and other 
habitués of Parliament Hill who are 
given its privileges is intelligible; no- 
where else in Ottawa can they get 
such good meals for such modest 
charges—SO0 cents for breakfast, $1 
for lunch and $1 for dinner. A cafe- 
teria which serves the staff offers 
three-course luncheons and dinners, at 
the cheap price of 65 cents. 

Naturally, the overhead costs of 
restaurants, which operate for less 
than half of the year, are relatively 
higher than those of similar establish- 
ments, which are open the whole year, 
but, on the other hand the dining- 
rooms on Parliament Hill had their 
equipment provided free of charge 
and have no rent or bills for lighting 
to pay. So there is justifiable curiosity 
as to why in 1954 the deficit in the 
accounts of the parliamentary res- 
taurants was about $64,000 and in 
1953 about $72,000. After making 
allowance for the patrons who are not 
members of Parliament, these losses 
must represent an annual secret sub- 
sidy of at least $150 per annum to 
every member of both Houses. Now 
that their sessional remuneration has 
been increased to $10,000, this addi- 
tional perquisite out of public funds 
seems indetensible. 

On this point, several members of 
all parties are agreed and they have 
prevailed over objectors, who see no 
need for any fuss about the deficits, 
and secured the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to inquire into the 
operations of the dining rooms. Data 
about the prices paid for supplies of 
food in 1954, such as $1.55 per Ib. 
for beef tenderloin and $1.35, $1.50 
and 88 cents per Ib. respectively for 
frozen brussels sprouts, spinach and 
green beans suggest that certain for- 
tunate caterers have been doing a 
highly profitable business and_ that 
there has been inefficient stewardship 
of public funds. 
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Foreign Affairs 


Soviet NATO Bid No April Fool’s Joke 


By Willson Woodside 


THE HEADLINE might just as well 
have been “Al Capone Applies 
to Join RCMP”. One looked quizzical- 
lv at the date, April 1, and then back 
at the headline: Soviets Offer to Join 
NATO. But there was a dispatch from 
overseas to back it up. It was a serious 
proposal, tied to Molotov’s Berlin 
Conference proposal of an All-Europe 
Security Pact. Originally, the U.S. was 
to be excluded from this: and indeed 
it appeared to be device to get the 
U.S. out of Europe. But neither the 
European people nor the American 
congressmen were as eager for this 
deliverance as the Kremlin mav have 
hoped. So now the USS. was to be 
invited to join the Soviet’s All-E urope 
Pact, while Russia would join the 
Atlantic Pact 
It was not much more than a poor 
joke to most people on this continent: 
the mobster, having looted branch 
banks by the dozen, was brazenly 
demanding a key to the head office 
vault. But this is a deadly serious 
manoeuvre, and it has been taken 
seriously in Europe. is closely tied 
in with the granting of “sovereignty” 
to East Germany and the continuing 
French debate on ratification of the 
European Army treaty. It is also a 
play to all those people in the West 
who snatch at any hope of avoiding 
the rearmament of Germany 
The Soviet aim is to head off the 
European Army, to break France and 
Italy out of the Western alliance, and 
get U.S., British and Canadian forces 
out of Europe. The tactics are to offer 
in alternative to the European Army 
n the shape of the All-Europe Secur- 
tv Pact, just sufficient to decide the 
EDC debate in France and Italy, and 
to rekindle all the old fear of Ger- 
many among her neighbors and for- 
mer enemies. The Soviets do not even 
stop short of rekindling German na- 
onalism itself—plaving with the vers 
fire they sav thev fear to give more 
point to thei argument 
They grant “sovereignty’ to East 
Germany, stirring a natural demand 
mong West Germans for sovereignty 
their own. But at the same time 
Soviet policy delays the French rati- 
cation of the EDC treaty, which, as 
ready arranged, would give West 
e Soviets. 


oO doubt, are happy over the holler 





Germany its sovereignty. Th 


Which this is shienale raising in West 

Germany over the need for a new 

Jrant of sovereignty quite separate 

trom EDC, and the prospect of an- 

ther long wrangle between the Amer- 

cans and British on the one hand and 

> French on the other, over ending 

he Occupation regime and “setting 
Germany free” : 

With their ingrained suspicion, the 
Russians could never believe that any- 
hing we plan could be good for them. 
\ctually, the French scheme for a 
European Army and the Adenauer 
olicy of damping German national- 
sm in a European union are both 


April 17, 1954 


It is no breach of security to say One would think that 
that. within the space of a few weeks would welcome this. For 
ast fall, the British Chel of Staff, the thev getting by their efforts to 
unofficial German Chief of Staff. the the European Army and 
Secretary-General of NATO, also a distrust of France and 


Chief of Staff. 


German threat which the Russians 
profess to fear, and probably do fear. 


so much. awkward form 


Massey-Harris, 


implement industry, 


pioneer in the farm 
pioneer in power- 
farming equipment and world-leader in 
the self-propelled combine, now becomes 
greater than ever by the acquisition of 
Ferguson—pioneer in the application of 
hydraulics and the mounting of imple- 
ments to make tractor and implement an 
integral unit—known universally as The 
Ferguson System, which has been much 


imitated but never duplicated. 


From the pooling of engineering skills, 
the more advantageous use of manufac- 
turing facilities and efficiency that can 


be effected under a single management, 


distinguished general, and the Italian 
all declared to me in 
more or less the 
European Army was probably not the 
best military solution, but was 
attempts to deal basically with that cal necessity. It is widely fe 

ern European military circl 
proposed Europe >an Army wil 
lation to handle 
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The Company will continue to market the 
two lines separately under their well-known 
trade names: “Massey-Harris” and “Ferguson” 
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question 


for married women 


What will happen after yvour husband’s Will is read? ... 


Will vou. personally. have to struggle with all the details 
of Suecession Duties. taxes. transfers ... and raising 
the needed cash to meet immediate and urgent expenses? 


OR will you be at the whim of a “spare-time™ 


Executor... whose service will be at your disposal 
only when “time permits.” 

OR will the burden and worry of administration be 
lifted from your shoulders by the capable. kindly and 
expert services of a National Trust Officer? 

We think women should have a say in who will be 


appointed Executor for them, or co-Executor with them. 


And we find that most husbands agree. 


Your inquiries are invited. 
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YOU MEAN you won't swear me in 
as a deputy? 


Wrote in connection with Ade- 
nauer’s recent Balkan visit, that a new 
military alliance should be created, 
with Germany as the “strategic cen- 
tre”, and including Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey. 

The leading conservative paper of 
West Berlin, the Tagespiegel, called 
for “extension of the line Bonn- 
Athens-Ankara to Madrid”. These are 
the only spots on the map of Europe 
free of Communism, the paper said, 
and these are all countries with which 
the United States has military ties. A 
German-U,S. bilateral pact, along the 
lines of the U.S.-Spanish treaty, would 
complete the alliance, which would 
become a part of the Western defence 
tramework. 

Dr. Adenauer has warned the mem- 
bers of his coalition against irrespon- 


meine, 


sible discussion of alternatives to 
EDC, and against inciting anti-Ger- 
man circles in the West to argue that 
the Germans are still the same. He 
reaffirmed as the chief aim of his 
ending of the historic 
promotion 


policy the 
rivalry with France and 
of a West European union 

But it is going to be increasingly 
difficult for Adenauer to keep his 
people in line, prepared, among other 
things, to accept a European solution 
for the Saar in order to realize the 
EDC, while the French are backing 
away trom it. The Marshal Juin at- 
fair seems bound to bring the whole 
thing to a head, though it is by no 
means certain that his active Opposi- 
tion ensures the collapse of the EDC 
in France. The manner in which he 
defied the civilian authority, and his 
open alliance with Weygand and de 
Gaulle, could put up the back of the 
Assembly and send up once again the 
man on 


warning cry against the 


horseback”. Were Laniel not so very 
unpopular, he might be able to use the 
Juin affair to push through the EDC 
treaty 

It was into this cauldron of confu- 
sion and growing bitterness that the 
Soviets tossed their proposal for join- 
ing NATO and setting up a new all- 
Europe security system which would 
leave Germany disarmed. It may not 
have had the slightest impact on 
America, but it will make itself felt 
in Europe 
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Lighter Side 





Spelling Match 


By. Mary Lowrey Ross 





discussion of Senator 


by. leaning forward, had announced: 


“Well, I'll tell you, McCarthy is just 
another of those bad ideas we're al- 


ways importing from across the line. 
Take Dewevism for instance.” 

“Now there I'd be inclined to dis- 
agree.” Mr. Thompson said. “You 
take our Camilla. She’s been in pro- 
gressive schools since she was three 
and even if she doesn’t know her 
Latin roots, she can cook, she reads 
the papers, she’s socially adjusted 

“That's not what I mean.” Mr. 
Willoughby said, setting down his 
glass. “Education should be 
a leading-out ” He paused. 
“From the Latin, duco, | 


lead.” 

“Goodness. I thought 
Duco was a_ gloss-finish 
paint,” = Mrs. 7 hompson 
said 


“She's captain of the 
basketball team, and_ she’s 
one of the editors of the 
school magazine.” Mr. Thompson 
went on : , 

“Jokes editor.” Mrs. [Thompson 
Sdald 

“Can she spell?” Mr. 
isked coldly. 

“Of course she can spell!” Mrs 
Thompson said. “She’s been taking 


word -recognition since she was 


Willoughby 


three.” 

“What's the use of word-recogni- 
tion when all they read is comics?” 
Mr. Willoughby = said ‘Remember. 
I've got two of my own.” He waved 
his glass. “Blondie- and Dagwood- 

Abner-recognition. 
Popey e-recognition.” 

Mr Thompson looked at | 
thoughtfully. “How about vou? Can 
\ou ‘spell ” 

“Certainly [I can spell,” Mr Wil- 


oughby said 


recognition, L'il 


“All right then, spell whisky.” said 
his host 

“W-h-i-s-k-e-v." Mr. 
said promptly ; 

“Wrong,” said Mr. Thompson and 
turned the bottle round triumphantly 
‘Old McTavish Whisky. W-h-i-s-k-\ 

“That's just an Americanism,” Mr 
Willoughby said. 

“You crazy?” Mr. Thompson said 
‘This whisky came from Scotland.” 

“Look, couldn't we get back to 
Senator McCarthy?” Mrs. Thompson 
said. “The Senator is less—embarras- 
sing.” 

Mrs. Willoughby laughed nervous- 
Vv. “It's probably the first time in 


Willoughby 


history that the Senator was described 
as less embarrassing than anything.” 


April 17, 1954 


is THE THOMPSONS and the Wil- 
loughbys had started off the 
evening with scotch and soda and a 
McCarthy. 
Everything had been going forward 
genially on a flow of good spirits and 
shared animosity when Mr. Willough- 





Mr. Thompson pounced. “Spell 
embarrassing,” he said. 

Mrs. Willoughby hesitated. “Well. 
I know there are two m’s—no, how 
silly, two r’s—” 

Camilla had wandered in from the 
kitchen. She wore jeans and an over- 
size white cotton jersey emblazoned 
“Camp Wa-Ha-Ha”™. Her blonde hair 
Was sweetly tangled, but her eves 
were grave and calm. She looked 
socially adjusted bevond words. 


“Spell embarrassment, Camilla.” 
Mr. Thompson said. 
*E-m-b-a-r-r-a-s-s-m-e-n-t. z spelled 
Camilla, and going over to the table 
found a copy of Little lodine under 
the magazines and sat down on the 
floor . 
“It’s really a question of all-round 
development,” Mrs. Thompson said. 
“As the Progressive people 
put it, the whole child goes 
to school.” 


“Yes. and it’s the whole 
rent who has to sit down 





pa 
evervV evening and do the 
whole child's homework.” 
Mr. Willought said. He 


looked wrathful and warm 





‘The whole id of mod- 





ern education is anti-intel- 


anti-cultural, ion- 


anti-educatic 
he said. and waved aside the 
bottle. “No thanks. no more for me.” 
“Well, vou can’t change it, so 
there’s no point in having a haemor- 
Thompson said. 
“Haemorrhage, h-a-e-m-o-r-r-h- 
a-g-e.” said Camilla without looking 
up from Little lodine. ; 
Mrs. Willoughby got 


rhage over it.” Mr 





g I ‘I really 
think we'll have to be going.” 

“Well. it’s been an interesting dis- 
cussion.” Mr. Thompson said.. “We 
ought to take a vote on it just for 


tne minutes 


“I'm still against Dewevism. even 
if Camilla can spell haemorrhage,” 


Mr. Willoughby said 

“Em not,” Mrs. Thompson said, 
“I'm with Dewey all the way 

“With.” Mr. Thompson said. “How 
about vou, Camilla?” 

“Whith.” Camilla said, “W-h-i-t-h.” 

There was a startled silence. Then 
Mr. Thompson said. “Are you kid- 
ding? You know there is no ‘h’ in 
with 

Camilla considered. “Why. I alwavs 
spell it with an ‘h’,” she said 

“Go to bed, Camilla,” Mr. Thomp- 
son said 

“But Daddy. I just wanted 

“Took. will vou beat it to bed when 
vou're told?” Mr 

[he guests moved out to the hal 


homr . ; 
nompson said 
t 


and said good-night 


“Word-recognition'” Mr. Willough- 


bv said as the door closed. ~ ‘With’ 
with an ‘h’, ha. ha, 
his hat he skipped down the steps 
like a man restored 





ha!” And cocking 











S 1Oe c OSS C 
by surge d ce 
ot o- 
+ t1 ie ,e yy Ler ny . 
If treatment is delayed, however, cance 


can spread tO many parts Of the dody and 





become incurable. This is why early de- 
ection Of cance $s so impo W e 
pain Is syn of 
eanee yms 0 v 

the commonest kinds of cancer can be 
diagncsed early. These warning signs are: 


1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 

3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4. Any change in a wart or mole. 

5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 

6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 


7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 
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Terry's Aunt 


By Robertson Davies 


24 SINCE 1936, when his excellent 
farce French Without Tears first 
appeared on the London - stage, 
Terence Rattigan has been a success- 
ful playwright. His collected plays 
have now appeared in two volumes, 
and in the prefaces which he writes 
for them he tells us how happy this 
publication has made him; the ap- 
pearance of a collected edition is far 
more a sign of success for a_play- 
wright than it is, for instance, in the 
case of a writer of short stories. I do 
not propose to say anything about 
the plays, for theatre critics have al- 
ready said all that is needful. But I 
welcome this chance to comment on 
the two prefaces, which are full of 
interest and common sense. 

Although Mr. Rattigan is not so 
foolish as to apologize for his success, 
he seems to feel 
some compulsion 
to explain and 
justify it. He has 
come in for his 
share of abuse 
from. critics who 
have pointed out 
that he has no 
sense of poetry, 
and that the lan- 
guage of his plays 
1S commonplace. 
There have been 
critics, also, who 
have not scrupled 
to suggest that 
first - rate plays 
could not be so 
successful as, for 
instance, The 
Winslow Boy or 
The Browning 
Version I will 
have nothing to do 
with criticism of 
this sort, for I can 
see no sense in abusing a writer for 
what he is not, and what he does not 
pretend to be. Mr. Rattigan is an ex- 
cellent commercial playwright, and 
anyone who has tried his hand at it 
knows how hard it is to achieve that 
stature. He is, I think, a better play- 
wright than Noel Coward, and a man 
who may fittingly be named with 
Pinero. He is one of the few modern 
masters of the well-made play. 

With more modesty than is strictly 
necessary, Mr. Rattigan says that 
virtually anybody can learn to write 
an actable play; those of us who have 
read a good many unacted plays 
know how many talented people, with 
interesting things to say in the theatre, 
simply will not learn to write for the 
stage; I would revise his opinion thus 

anybody who is prepared to under- 
go the necessary, and by no means 
trivial, mental discipline may learn to 
write an actable play. My revision 
rules out a very large number of 





TERENCE RATTIGAN 


writers, some of whom obstinately 
aspire to success in the theatre. 

Mr. Rattigan has subjected himself 
to this discipline. He writes, he tells 
us, painstakingly, and with due regard 
for the rules of play-making as he 
knows them. He writes also with a 
watchful eye on the average capri- 
cious playgoer, whom he calls Aunt 
Edna. And what has been his re- 
ward? His plays have, in most cases, 
been spectacularly successful in the 
commercial theatre, and they are so 
sturdy that even rough amateur per- 
formances cannot rob them of more 
than half their effect. If he has fallen 
short of artistry, he tells us, he has 
never been guilty of bad craftsman- 
ship. And in addition to what can be 
learned, he lays claim also to that 
mysterious quality “a sense of 
theatre”. 

Mr. Rattigan 
cannot explain all 
that he means by 
this phrase, and in 
this he is no worse 
off than Aristotle, 
who could not ex- 


ee it either 
stotle, like Ter- 
ence Rattigan, had 
to be content with 
saving that while 
anyone can learn 
What is desirable 
in a play, the best 
plays are written 
by men with a 
special gift for the 
work. Such men 
know, without 
studying the miat- 
ter too closely, how 
to “fetch” an audi- 
Miller Services ence. Mr. Rattigan 
explains this thea- 
tre sense with in- 
stances from Hamlet, Lear, The 
Duchess of Malfi, Ghosts and plays 
of similar classic quality. In this I 
think he is pretending a little. The 
sense of the theatre is just as surely 
revealed by the author of The Ticket 
of-Leave Man, in the great scence 
where his disguised sleuth reveal: 
himself with the thrilling words, 
am Hawkshaw, the detective!” The 
sense of theatre is an attribute o 
dramatists on all levels. Canada’ 
dramatic classic, Parlor, Bedroom an 
Bath, is full of it. 

Further, a dramatist may succee 

though I do not think that he car 
ever belong to the first class—withou 
a strong sense of theatre. T. S. Elio 
appears to lack this quality utterly 
offhand, I cannot recall a real “mo 
ment” in any of his plays. On th 
other hand, Emlyn Williams appear 
to have the sense of the theatre i 
excess, and his plays are a successio! 
of thrilling “moments”, without eve 
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achieving any powerful or lasting 
effect. 

The sense of the theatre need not 
be confined to the playhouse. Dickens 
possessed it in the highest degree, and 
it is not the least of his achievements 
as an artist that he was able to keep it 
under control. His novels are filled 
with striking, thrilling, sudden effects 
of comedy or pathos, and the reader 
who abandons himself to the novels 

(and it is not fair to read Dickens 
coldly). is moved time and again, 
ex xactly as he might be in a theatre. 
Dickens wrote most of his novels in 
parts for monthly publication; each 
part is a carefully constructed drama 
in itself, mounting by a series of 
climaxes to a cliff- hanger ending, 
which left his earliest readers panting 
for the next instalment. No English 
writer except Shakespeare has ever 
possessed the sense of the theatre in 
greater fullness, and it is a paradox 
that Dickens’s few plays are poor in 
this quality. 

In claiming a sense of the theatre 
for himself Mr. Rattigan is fully with- 
in his rights. Nobody would deny it to 
him. Nobody would deny him crafts- 
manship or humor. Critics might deny 
that he had any particularly individual 
vision of life, or any special depth of 
insight; indeed, it is plain from his 
prefaces that they have denied him 
these gifts, and that they have caused 
him some pain by doing so. He frank- 
ly admits that he pays attention to 
critics. And as that is the case, the 
present critic offers the following ad- 
vice: at 43, which is Mr. Rattigan’s 
present age, the intellect and the emo- 
tions are not ossified; indeed, they 
may just be moving toward their full- 
est maturity and power; a collected 
edition of a playwright’s work need 
not be a gravestone raised over his 
achievement—it may also be a mile- 
stone pointing toward something much 
better; Mr. Rattigan has great ability 
and industry and has shown himself 
to be capable of notable improvement; 
why should he not improve in the 
depth and scope of his work, as in the 
past he has so greatly improved in its 
technique? Mr. Rattigan surely has 
every reason to be optimistic. He need 
not continue as Aunt Edna’s favorite 
nephew unless he choos?s. 

Dorothy Parker's latest play, The 
Ladies of the Corridor, did not stay 
long enough on Broadway to be 
accounted a success; nevertheless, we 
must keep the standards of Broadway 
in proper perspective, or we shé ill 
have little theatre worth the name. 
[his is a fine and sensitive play, about 
the problems of women in middle life 
who find themselves with freedom and 
money, but without emotional satis- 
faction. The story is an old one: an 
attractive middle-aged widow falls in 
love with a man younger than herself, 
and loses him because she is too de- 
manding. The scene of the play is one 
of those hotels in which women col- 
lect, and in which some women _ be- 
come movie-going, magazine-reading 
harpies, jealous and bitter. An admir- 
able sub-plot deals with the destruc- 
tion of a man’s life by his possessive 
mother; another sub- -plot, less success- 
ful, concerns a woman whose mar- 
riage has failed and who becomes a 
chronic boozer. 

The play is sharp and often brilliant 
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in dialogue, and although the con- 
struction is made rather loose by the 
sub-plots, it must have been effective 
on the stage. But I doubt if Aunt Edna 
liked it. It cuts a little too near the 
bone for Aunt Edna, who goes to the 
theatre for a good laugh, but never at 
her own expense. And as for emotion! 
—Aunt Edna hates to be made to feel 
deeply. 

Reading the words of a musical 
comedy is a strange experience. I have 
not seen Wonderful Town, the musi- 
cal founded on My Sister Eileen, but 
I have read it faithfully, and I am 
prepared to believe that it was a 
lively show. My sensations, as I read, 
were somewhat those of a stone-deaf 
man at the theatre, whose palm is 
being tapped by a kind friend who is 
thus giving him a rough notion of 
what is to be heard, without tune or 
rhythm. An_ interesting experience, 
but somewhat lacking in the sense of 
theatre which we all value so much, 
and which no one seems able to de- 
scribe in words. 


THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF TERENCE RATTI- 
GAN—in two volumes—pp. 818 and two 
prefaces—British Books—$3.50 per volume 


THE LADIES OF THE CORRIDOR, by Dorothy 
Parker and Arnaud d'Usseau—pp. 120— 
Macmillan—$3.00 


WONDERFUL TOWN, by Jerome Chodorov 
and others — pp. 173 — Random House — 
$3.00 


In Brief 


DIGBY—by David Walker—pp. 254—Collins 
—$2.75 


What happens when a braw Boston 
brahmin takes a Highland fling? At 
forty-one, Digby P. Ross took off for 
his ancestral Scotland to break the 
monotony of big-business American 
life that was stale, flat and unprofit- 
able in every way except financially. 
His holiday in a Scottish glen lim- 
bered him up physically and mentally 
and taught him a few things about 
living in a way that keeps the reader 
in a trance of amusement 

Mr. Walker’s humor is_ firmly 
founded in character, human behav- 
ior, and the clever exploitation of 
language; it carries the completely 
artificial story along with unflagging 
impetus. 

Digby can be recommended with 
enthusiasm as good entertainment. 


POETIC PROCESS: An Essay in Poetics—by 
George Whalley—pp. 239, index—British 
Book Service—$4.25 


Inquiry into the nature of artistic 
experience in every age has been 
attended by both mystery and mystifi- 
cation, and some of the first words 
said on the subject have remained 
some of the best words. Many hints 
have been given by the artists them- 
selves, but much of this evidence has 
been fragmentary or oblique. The 
question remains: “What makes a 
poem?” 

Dissatisfied with the answers given 
by abstract methods of inquiry, Mr. 
Whalley has boldly searched for his 
answer in the facts of the artist’s expe- 
rience. He wisely insists on the term 
“essay” to describe his book, for this 
is a subject on which only essays can 
be written. Mr. Whalley’s method is 
to work, as he believes the artist does, 


by singling out certain statements or 


“fruitful”. These he accepts and ex- 
amines in the light of other establish- 
ed opinions, methods, and conclusions. 
Mr. Whalley’s witnesses are a rich 
variety of artists and philosophers, a 
variety which, combined with Mr. 


technical wavs of mind. 


poet-poem-reader” 


Whalley’s own metaphorical style and its encounter with reality in a_pre- 
rather “romantic” vehemence of ex- logical mode of knowing. The work 
pression, tends to blur his discussion of art is the impersonal physical em- 
of art and religion and his definition bodiment of an event of reality 


of “reality” 


ee 
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The aesthetic core of Mr. Whalley’s 
accounts which are recognized as book is the distinction and relation 
between the contemplative and the 
Its critical 
core is the inseparable “dynamic triad 
which reduces his 
chasis to its simplest terms. The poetic 
experience parallels the religious in 


brought about by the integrative (rath- 
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An Atom Bomb for Parents 


Seduction 
of the 
Innocent 


THE INFLUENCE OF COMIC 
BOOKS ON TODAY'S YOUTH 


Fredric Wertham, M. D. 


Are comic books really dangerous? 

Do they help create child criminals? 

Can sexual perversions be absorbed 
from the comics? 

Can a pattern of violence be learned 
which will erupt in later life? 

Do the comics teach race hatreds? 

Can they seriously injure reading 
ability? 

Can they warp a child's taste for future 
reading matter? 

To these terrifying questions on 

juvenile delinquency and_ illiteracy, 

the author gives an unequivocal 

affirmative! Dr. Wertham, as senior 


: : i ‘a 

LA psychiatrist for the Department of 
Hospitals in New York, has direct- 
ed mental hygiene clinics and was 
in charge of the Court of General 
Sessions Psychiatric Clinic. He is 
one of the most distinguished and 


fully accredited scientists in his 
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er than creative) self-extrication of 
the artist “with emphasis on the event 
as valuable”. 

His conclusion is that “Poetic pro- 
cess is characteristically perceptual 
and physical, a matter of feeling 
rather than of thought or ideas. In- 
tellect and intelligence are important 
in refining and enriching the possi- 
bilities of perceptual experience, but 
play a minor role in the process itself. 
Poetry cannot arise from any activity 
predominantly conceptual.” By “poe- 
try” Mr. Whalley means “art”. 

An exploration of this kind is valu- 
able in its parts, inseminating in its 
influence even for, perhaps especially 
for, those who do not follow Mr. 
Whalley’s bias from Coleridge in the 
direction of Kierkegaard, Bergson and 
Jaspers. It is the distillation of a strong 
atmospheric current in postwar aes- 
thetic criticism. 


THE YEAR OF THE LION—by Gerald Hanley 
—pp. 256—Collins—$2.75 


The year of the man-eating lion on 
an East African farm was 1935, the 
eve of the Abyssinian war, and a year 
in which white settlers recognized an 
important change in Africa. The great 
continent had ceased to be a white 
man’s park and had become a political 
stamping ground. 

The changes in the face of Africa 
and in the mind of the black man are 
seen fresh through the eyes of a young 
Englishman as well as through the 
eves of seasoned settlers. Their specu- 
lations about these changes are as 
equivocal as their questionable victory 
over the cunning and powerful king 
of beasts with the festering neck- 
wound. The white men, English and 
Dutch, and the black men, primitive 
or half civilized, on the lion-hunt re- 
veal in every word and action the 
upset balances of civilization and na- 
ture brought about by the white man’s 
invasion of Africa. The lion gives 
unity to a double - barrelled story 
which adjusts its sights on the African 
prodigies within and without its 
characters 


UNTIL VICTORY: Horace Mann and Mary Pea- 
body — by Louise Hall Tharp — pp. 316, 
Notes, Index, and Illustrations—McClelland 
& Stewart—$5.50 


Of venerable vintage was Horace 
Mann’s American nationality. His 
paternal great-great-grandfather, who 
was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
in 1647 and who graduated from Har- 
vard in 1665, believed that his father 
came from “the other England”. 

From the stern background of this 
farming, reading, Calvinistic Puritan 
family emerged, at the turn of the 
nineteenth century, a boy who would 
temper the iron in his soul with the 
most liberal and romantic tendencies 
of his time. The ambitious youth with 
the ardent mind who graduated from 
Brown University in 1819 was to 
progress through four careers to prove 
himself one of the most selfless public 
servants in American history. Horace 
Mann was the self-appointed prophet 
who carried the gospel of the culture- 
mad city of Boston into the farthest 
corners of the state and who led a 
reform in education which was to 
become world-wide. 

Friends and co-workers were many 








of the notable Bostonians of the time, 
among them the Peabody sisters: 
Elizabeth, the disciple of Ellery Chan- 
ning and founder of the American 
kindergarten; Sophia, who married 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and _ illustrated 
his books; Mary, a cultured woman 
with a talent for teaching, who became 
the second wife of Horace Mann. All 
subscribed to Mann’s idealistic concep- 
tion of an intellectual and moral great- 
ness which would correspond with the 
physical greatness of the United States. 
Mrs. Tharp’s account of this time 
when the creative urge was strong and 
the past not too great a burden is 
quiet, scholarly, well-written. Her 
liberal use of letters, some now pub- 
lished for the first time, gives the 
book warmth and immediacy. 
M. A. H. 


Chess Problem 


By “¢ ‘entaur” 


© AN IMPORTANT STEP forward in 
chess problem composition was 
made by Auguste d’Orville, a mem- 
ber of the leading quartet of the Old 
School. It is not certain whether he 
was French, Belgian or Dutch. The 
vear of his birth is also doubtful; H. 
Weenink says it was probably about 
1813. D’Orville was the first to ap- 
preciate the value of graceful con- 
struction, model mates and_ likely 
quiet continuations. His inclination 
to limit the length of solutions started 
the modern two-mover on its way. 

A typical example of d’Orville’s 
work appeared in Palamede in 1837: 

White: K on QKt2; B on KB3; Kts 
on Q3 and KKt4; Ps on QKt3, QB2 
and K4. Black: K on QS. Mate in 
five by 1.KKt-K5, K-K6; 2.P-B3, K- 
Q7: 3.Kt-B4ch, KxKt: 4.P-B4, KxKt; 
5.B-K2 mate. 


Problem No. 61, by “Centaur.” 


Black—Ten Pieces 





White-——Eleven Pieces 


White mates in two. 


Solution of Problem No. 60. 


Key - move 1.Q-K8,_ threatening 
2.Kt-BS mate. If K-K4ch; 2.Kt-Q4 
mate. If K-Q6ch; 2.P-K4 mate. It 
R-K2; 2.QxP mate. 

An original combination of two 
cross-checks, with a fine thematic 
key, giving the two flights. Mr. Narro- 
way was able to get a little by-play, 
and happily the B at R8 serves both 
for a guard and a pin of the Rook. 
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Pumping ore 
through a 
I-mile 








le vou were asked 

to transport more than 
12,000 tons of ore 7 miles 
every day, you would not 
think of using wheelbarrows. 
You might think of trucks, 

or you might use trains, as we 
did for many vears, but that would 
require 400 big railway cars per day. 


Inco engineers came up with a 
plan to separate the ore at the mine-head 
into two products—valuable material 
(concentrate), and waste rock (tailings). 
The concentrate is pumped 7 miles 
through wood stave pipes to the 
Copper Cliff smelter. The waste material is 
pumped 4 miles to waste beds. 


Why pump the waste so far? Because we 
must not fill up valuable lakes and streams. 


This new transportation has helped make it 
possible to mine low grade ore. It has saved 
trouble too. These materials in ore cars would 
freeze solid m the sub cro temperatures ot 

this district. Freezing has not occurred in these 
fir lines since they were first putin operation, 
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Strike Up the Band 
By Jim Coleman 


B IF THE STUDENTS in the back row 
will desist from snapping their 
bubble-gum, our semi-annual seminar 
on music will come to order. Any 
captious critic from the long-under- 
wear set who complains that music 
has no place in a sports column is 
talking through his beret. Many a 
famous former athlete of middle 
vears will testify that he suffered his 
most serious sporting injuries when 
he dislocated his sacroiliac while 
dancing The Hobo-Hop to that four- 
beat jump. stuff played by Bennie 
Moten and his Mound City Blue 
Blowers 

Any) man, woman or precocious 
quiz-kid who denies that ballroom 
dancing is a strenuous and athletic 
pastime never saw me in action once 
I had divested myself of mv father’s 
coonskin coat and stood, gleaming. 
pomaded and ready for the fray. Im- 
pressionable young ladies swooned 
when I asked them to dance and, if 
they didn’t swoon immediately, it is 
certain that they swooned before we 
had completed two swooshing circuits 
of the floor. Young ladies with whom 
I] danced realized that it was a rare 
experience which was unlikely to be 
duplicated and, accordingly, — they 
abandoned the terpsichorean arts 
permanently and volunteered — for 
nursing duties in leper colonies. 

The mere sight of me in that coon- 
skin coat of my father’s was the signal 
for the chaperones to don their 
heavy goal-pads and reach for the 
smelling salts. My younger brother 
wore that same coonskin coat while 
evicting the enemy from the Hoch- 
wald Forest and the German flame- 
throwers failed to penetrate it but 
they gave ita singe, releasing strange 
vapors which resulted in the Canadian 
troops asking him to make a flat 
declaration as to whether he was 
triend or foe. The last time I saw that 
coat, it was being worn by the jockey 
of one of those horse-drawn  sleighs 
in front of the Chateau Frontenac at 
Quebec. (But I digress—you'd think 
that SATURDAY NIGHT was paying me 
10 cents a word.) 

In my athletic days, it was the 
fashion to collect gramophone record- 
ings. My own collection was quite 
bulky, but eventually I presented halt 
ot it to a blonde in Edmonton. I can 
see her now—sitting there, mute and 
beautiful and removing beer bottle 
tops with her teeth. The other half of 
my collection, I presented to Himie 
Koshevoy, the gentle, introspective 
newspaperman who later wrote the 
Elson Prize-winning “Pearls Before 
Swine” and other poems. 

I had forgotten about my _ old 
musical collection until recently one 
of my children won an electric record- 
player in a crap game. Since then, my 
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evenings’ study of The Daily Racing 
Form has been disturbed by the 
wailings of distraught tenors and the 
tender tinklings of pianists who put 
their hair in curlers at night. 

My protests were unavailing. My 
young, whose knowledge of my 
musical background had been con- 
fined, up until then, to my morning 
solos from the shower exchanged 
smug sardonic glances when I criticiz- 


ed their tastes in orchestras and 
vocalists: Their patronizing — silence 


made it plain that “the Old Man has 
to be humored when he’s on the 
wagon”. 

It was then that I remembered an 
article | had read in an issue of The 
Saturday Review of Literature. (My 
own literary tastes run to Mickey 
Spillane, but I read The Saturday Re- 
provide a 


case | 


view to conversational 
gambit in meet Robertson 
Davies or Lister Sinclair in the eleva- 
tor.) The article in question had in- 
cluded the information that Folkway 
Records had compiled a collection of 
original pressings from the early 
Twenties. 

A week later, I had obtained the 
collection of long-playing recordings 
and I gathered my family around me 
to hear some real music. 

Triumphantly, I placed the first 
recording on the turntable, lit a fresh 
cigar, sat back, closed my eves and 
prepared to enjov myself. 

Ho, boy—but I gave them the full 
treatment. I started off with “Jim 
Jackson's Jamboree” in which Jackson 
is accompanied by those gentlemen 
who are identified only as Tampa 
Red, Georgia Tom and Speckled Red. 
I gave ‘em “Hastings Street” with 
Charlie Spand accompanied by Blind 
Blake on the guitar. Before they re- 
covered from that one, I gave them 
“Brown Skin Gal” played by Cripple 
Clarence Lofton. The guitar accom- 
paniment was played by Big Bill 
Broonzy. (You don't find any musi- 
cians around these days with names 
like Big Bill Broonzy.) 

That was pretty heady stuff, but, 
while they were still stunned, I played 
Froggy Bottom” by Andy Kirk and 
His Twelve Clouds of Joy. Then we 
had Bennie Moten’s recording of 
“Toby” with a kid named Bill Count 
Basie at the piano and Oran Hot Lips 
third trumpet. They were 
transfixed by the time that I got 
iround to Jelly Roll Morton and his 
Red Hot Peppers. 

Man—I hit the jackpot 
sought that particular issue of The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
Thanks to Folkway Records, I have, 
for a modest outlay of about $28, a 
set of recordings which would have 
cost me $100 back in the Twenties 
x the Threadbare Thirties. 

I have Louis Armstrong, Buster 
Bailey, Don Redman and Coleman 
Hawkins playing “Copenhagen” with 
Fletcher Henderson’s band in a 
recording which was pressed in 1924. 
| have Fats Waller playing with The 
Little Chocolate Dandies when they 
ncluded Redman, Rex _ Stewart, 
Hawkins, J. C. Higginbotham and 
Benny Carter. I have Benny Good- 
nan (who was too young for long 
ants in those days) playing with Ben 
Pollack and his Park Central Orches- 


(Ta. 


Page on 


when I 
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I have Ma Rainey and Her Tub- 
Jug Washboard Band. I have titles 
such as “Bogalusa Strut”, “Jackass 
Blues”, “The Boy in the Boat”, “In 
Dat Morning”. “Tom Cat Blues”. 
“Wolverine Blues”, “Little Rock Get- 
away’, and “Hootie Blues”. 

On the same recording with Hen- 
derson, Moten, Charlie Johnson and 
Luis Russell, I have Duke Ellington 
before he went uptown and decided 
that he was a “significant” musician. 
He had a nice, unrestrained little band 
in those days with such fellows as 
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Arthur Whetsel, Bubber Miley, Joe 
Nanton, Barney Bigard, Johnny 


Hodges, Harry Carney, Sonny Greer. 
Freddie Guy and Wellman Braud. 

I discovered another thing before | 
finished playing my new 
that night—I discovered that I had 
the house to myself. 

Now. any night when the house 
seems unduly crowded and I feel that 
I would like to be alone, | 
upstairs and bring down my collection 
of recordings. My wife (whom I met 
after I had disposed of my first musi- 


collection 


just go 


some 


Pays out 






































cal collection and when I was tem- 


porarily under the spell of Sibelius 
and Stravinsky) has gone back to 


work and has taken a job which keeps 
her away from home in the evenings. 

I suppose that, real y. I should be 
concerned when the psychiatrist sends 
me those large bills for the treatment 
of my children. Oh. well—they can 
come home again when they've learn- 
ed to appreciate good music 

Stand well back. bovs, while 
this turntable. Beat me. Daddy— 
to the bar! 
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Armageddon in the Desert 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 


oi WALT DISNEY'S The Living Desert 
\ is a strange, malignant and dis- 
turbingly beautiful picture. This is 
Disney’s first feature-length film in 
the “True Adventure” series, which 
includes such shorter chapters as 
Beaver Valley, Water Birds and Bear 
Country; and though the main credits 
must go to the cameramen w ho stalk- 
ed their cast of characters all the way 
from Death Valley to the Rio Grande, 
the film itself is unmistakable Disney. 
The editing and narrative are Dis- 
So are the alternations of in- 
genuity and cuteness, gentleness and 
ferocity. Even the animals behave at 


ney's. 


times as though they had come 
straight off the Disney drawing 


board, and the tooth-and-claw — sur- 
theme frequently 


running series of Walt Disney gags. 


vival becomes a 
The film opens with long pictorial 


shots of the American desert, 
livid, beautiful, and 
apparently 
Then the 


moves in close and 


great 


liteless 


camera 


the wasteland gra- 
dually 
with everything 
that creeps, crawls, 
and _ strikes. 
Side-winding — rat- 
and 


comes alive 


mates 
tlers emerge. 
a brilliant 

snake 
ritual 
fecting the onlook- 
er like a particu- 
larly staggering 
hangover. A 
cheeky little desert 
rat, behaving ex- 


coral 
goes into a 


dance, af- 


actly as though he 
were under 
tract to the Disney 
studios, kicks sand 
into the 


con- 


lidless 


eyes of a pursuing Disney's 
snake and rides 
off triumphantly on the back ot 


a tortoise A herd of peccary hogs 
chases a trembling bob-cat to the top 
of a thirty-foot cactus. A marauding 
hawk dives at a cloud of 


are able to make a fool of him with 


bats, who 
their special radar equipment. 

There is a fight to the death be- 
tween a pepsis wasp and a tarantula, 
a miniature struggle that is blown up 
on the screen to the scale of a battle 
between prehistoric monsters. To ease 
onlooker, 
mating-ritual 


the strain for the Disney 
introduces a 


set to hillbilly music, and parades a 


SCOI pron 


giant millepede across the screen in a 
thicket of Then he 
brings on a death-struggle between a 
and presently 


fantastic legs 
rattler and a_ hawk, 
wipes everything out in a tremendous 
cloudburst which obliterates the land- 
scape and, minutes later, is 
fully absorbed by it. In the desert, it 


peace- 


seems nobody wins. 





4 BOB-CAT chased up a cactus in Walt 


“Living 


Altogether The Living Desert 
makes a very strange study in mind- 
less, irresistible destruction. By con- 
trast the Disney narrative, with its 
endless anthropomorphic gags, seems 
trivial and curiously heartless. In the 
end the wasteland is made to rejoice 
and blossom, and the slow-motion 
camera reveals the exotic desert 
flowers as they bud, unfold, close and 
drop. By this time, unfortunately, the 
preceding images have operated so 


searingly on the imagination — that 
even the desert flowers seem mon- 


strous, a vast fleshy waste. It’s a very 
disturbing piece of work, but it was 
wonderfully worth doimmg and, as far 
as the naturalist-cameramen are con- 
cerned, it has been done surpassing!\ 


well. 


Saskatchewan was filmed in_ the 
lake country otf North-West Cana 
da. This means 

that scenicallv. at 


least, it is able t 
Out - distance an\ 
Western laid any 
Where on_ the 
North America! 
continent. This has 
its disadvantages 
however The 
landscape, im 
mensely and chil 
lingly 
towers 
foolish story and 
diminishes still fur 
ther the 
theatricals of 
Ladd and 
Winters. 
Ladd Is cast her 
as a Mountie wh« 
makes it his 
nesstosave Wester! 
froma! 
invasion of Amer 
can Sioux, and t 
native Crees from_ th 
attentions of a mismanaging superio 


detached 
above — the 


smal! 
Alar 
Shelle 


busi 


Canada 


Desert” 


protect’ the 


officer. He does this in spite of th 
distractions offered by Shelley Win 
ers who, early in the story, pops u 
gun in hand trom under a tarpaull 


and demands to be taken back 1 
Montana. Our Mountie impassive 
disarms Miss Winters, counterman 


his superior officer’s orders, pacific 
the Crees, routs the Sioux and heac 
for Montana along with Miss Winte: 
Whom he has 
her unusually 
Distance 


come to love fi 
high nuisance 
means nothing to t 
characters who 
ly start out on seven-hundred 

a thousand-mile trips without chec 
map. Confronted 

geography on an unprecedented sca 
the makers of Saskatchewan apparel 
to forget about milea 
and get on with the story. It’s a sil 
picture, but the frame is magnificet 


valu 


Saskatchewan usui 


ing up on the 


ly decided 


Saturday Nigi! 
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University’s New Role 
In Help to Industry 


OS 


By HARRY G. BOWLEY 


g) BUSINESS USED to have just busi- 
ness problems, but times have 
changed. Now it has problems that 
belong to psychology, sociology, polit- 
cal science, anthropology, and other 
esoteric fields whose practitioners are 
to be tound mainly on university fac- 
ilties. There is, in short, a great deal 
Mt specialized knowledge in our uni- 
versities that industry needs badly, and 
S now getting to an increasing degree. 
For their part in making it available, 
he universities merit an honor rating. 
Dalhousie took the lead as far back 
s the 1930s. Now, some half-dozen 
Canadian universities have depart- 
nents serving as channels of commu- 
ication with industry. The Industrial 
Relations Centre at McGill is particu- 
irly successful, largely because it is 
ininhibited enough to tackle delicate 
ssues that many similar centres avoid. 
its Director is Professor Harry Doug- 
is Woods, an eloquent, unruffled, 
indy-haired economist known to his 
itimates as “Bus”, who runs the Cen- 
e’s varied activities from an office in 
he Arthur Purvis Memorial Hall on 
1¢ campus. He is no stranger to prac- 
cal business problems, since he is in 
ynstant demand as a conciliator and 
rbitrator in industrial disputes. 
Fifty-three organizations have paid 
om $100 to $300 apiece, depending 
n the number of their employees, for 
iembership in the Centre during the 
irrent year. All but one are business 
ms—Aluminum Company of Can- 
la, the Bank of Montreal, Bell Tele- 
lone, Canadian Industries Limited, 
inadian Marconi, the CPR, Domin- 
n Textile, T. Eaton Company, Im- 
erial Tobacco, Shell Oil, Standard 
rands, TCA, to name a few and 
e 53rd is the City of Westmount. 
hese organizations have enrolled up 
’ four executives each in the Centre’s 
eekly seminars, which are not classes, 
it might be described as guided and 
urposeful bull sessions. During the 
ason just ended they drew an attend- 
ice of between 150 and 175 a week. 
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An executive enrolled in one of 
these seminars attends a series of six 
weekly meetings, two hours long, held 
in the evenings. Most groups are limit- 
ed to 20 members, experience having 
shown that this gives just about the 
manageable median between boredom 
and bedlam. The chairman is either 
a member of the university faculty or 
a man from the business community 
with special Knowledge of, and expe- 
rience in, the subject. 

Any suggestion of classroom atmos- 
phere ts studiously avoided. The mem- 
bers are seated round-table fashion, 
and at the first session they are invited 
to draw up a plan of action for the 
remaining sessions. Usually there is 
no prepared syllabus; the members are 
expected to determine their own areas 
of interest and to keep things moving. 
The chairman, who has been selected 
largely on his ability to resist the urge 
to lecture, guides the discussion, limit- 
ing himself mainly to discreet observa- 
tions and suggestions and to summar- 


A SEMINAR at McGill's Industrial Relations Centre. 


izing from time to time. His special- 


ized knowledge is, of course, there for 


the asking. 

With a subject like “Methods of In- 
creasing Job Interest and Enthusiasm”, 
chairmen have little trouble in work- 
ing up a spirited interchange; the topic 
lends itself to the practical approach, 
and most business executives can put 
forward examples from their own ex- 
perience. On the other hand, a subject 
like “Retirement” is something univer- 
sity sociologists have been working on 
for a long time, gathering statistics 
and other information not readily 
available elsewhere; in this case, the 
chairman is likely to be called upon 
frequently. But Professor Woods 
stresses that the Centre is not trying 
to provide formal education; the idea 
is to get business and university people 
together under the right conditions, 
where some of the special knowledge 
and experience of each group can rub 
off on the other. The Centre has re- 
peatedly turned down requests for 
formal personnel training courses. 

There were nine seminars in the 
1953-54 season; four began in No- 
vember, and five in January. Their 
subjects were: Negotiation Experi- 
ence; Problems of the White Collar 
Group; Collective Bargaining Seen by 
the Conciliation Board Chairman; 
Methods of Increasing Job Interest 
and Enthusiasm; Retirement; Union 
Security; Principles and Stratagems in 
Conciliation and Arbitration: Griev- 
ance Handling: and Problems Present- 
ed by Certain ?ersonality Types in In- 
dustry. 

Some of these topics had been dealt 
with in previous years; others were 
new. A subject is promptly dropped 
whenever interest seems to be slacken- 
ing off, and is usually replaced with a 
subject suggested by member firms. 
More and more, the Centre is letting 
member firms decide seminar subjects; 
the 1953-54 curriculum was based on 
replies to a questionnaire 
to all members early in 195 


circulated 

In the six years of the McGill Cen- 
tre’s operation, there has been a mark- 
ed trend away from traditional areas 
of discussicn like collective bargaining 
toward what, for businessmen, are still 
largely pioneer territories—humian re- 
lations, and the broad and ramified 
concept of communication between 








individuals. For example, a_ typical 
case history was brought forward last 
season in the Grievance Handling 
seminar. 

This situation was analyzed by 


the 
class, piece by piece, not with the idea 
of fixing blame on any of the parties 
involved, but rather to discover what 
lessons it taught which could be ap- 
plied to prevent similar occurrences 
in future. The minutes of this discus- 
sion read in part, “Experience has 
taught that 
human beings instead of merely as 


} 
treating empiovees as 


‘bodies’ pays off in different respects, 
which statement nobody contested’ 
This emphasis on the human side of 
industrial relations permeates all the 
Centre's activities. 

The general-discussion technique in 
seminars has a number of advantages 


For one thing, experience has shown 





that conclusions arrived 
discussion of case histories drawn 
from members’ own experieaces, such 
as the one cited above, strike hom: 
more forcefully than lessons illustrat- 
ed by textbook examples. And for an- 
other thing, faculty members, listening 
to the executives talk. learn as much 
as their classes do. And this. of course, 


is one of the Centre’s primary aims 


s IN ADDITION to the seminars there 

are a number of larger monthly 

meetings each vear, at which faculty 

members read papers on such subjects 
1 th 


as “Labor, Management and the Pu! 


lic Interest” and “The Chan 





Force”. These _ Hy 
oree . nese are Usually 





university research in fields of interest 
to business, and a panel representing 
member firms or outside interests dis- 
cusses and criticizes them. There are 


1 1 . r ¢rear > . ory 
also annual conferences every | 





centred around a different topic each 
year These draw itt ce fron 
many distant points, and feature 


speakers who seldom hesitate to ca 





spade a_ spade: the question- 

lI th + 
answer riods following the talks 
pick some pretty fundamental bones 
I I 


of contention. Speakers at last Vears 
annual conference were Dr. George 
V. Havthorne, Director of the Ecce 
nomics and Research Branch of the 
government’s Department of L: 
Brendan Sexton, Director of Ed 

tion of the United Automobile Work- 
ers. CIO: Professor Woods of the 
Robert H 
Human Re- 


Centre: and Professor 
Guest, of the Institute of 
lations, Y ile University 

Ihe Centre does not itself carry out 
research projects, but it is in a fine 
position to put people who want re- 
search done in touch with those who 
can do it A recent project sparked 


by the Centre delved into the question 


} } th yintry fron 
of people brought to this country trom 
nmroane to | wucuesate h ho 
Europe to fil specific Joos \ 
many. of What nationalities, NOW Soo! 


and why thev quit these jobs 





Member firms also have access to 
comprehensive library) on dus 
relations and related topics, and they 
receive all the Centre's pub ns 
notes on the veekly and mont 
seminars, bulletin with articles and 
book reviews on industrial relations 


subjects, the proceedings of the 
conference, and the Centre's At 
Report 


of useful literature—tanagible evidence 


These add up to a sizabdie ile 


of the strengthening bond between 


mahogany desk and ivory towel! 
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Established 1901 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Saturday Night 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, ONT. 
One year $4.00; Two years $6.00; Three years $8.00 


Mark number of years required. 
[) 1 Year [] 2 Years [] 3 Years 
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J. H. Harvey, Manager 
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By W. P. Snead 


Inland Natural Gas 


¥ WOULD YOU give me your opinion 
on Inland Natural Gas Co.? Do 
you think this stock would be a good 
buy for the long pull or is it just a 
speculation?—C. R. M., Vancouver. 


At the present time this stock must 
be considered as a speculative issue 
Which is still in the promotion and 
distribution stage. At last report 150,- 
000 shares were under option at $2.00 
per share. 

[The company hopes to develop a 
system of gas distribution in the in- 
terior of British Columbia, to be fed 
by the proposed Westcoast Gas 
Transmission Line. 

At present the company owns an 
18-mile gas line from the Pouce 
Coupe field to Dawson Creek, BC, 
and is negotiating for the purchase of 
a 55-mile line from the Ryecroft field 
in the Peace River area to Grande 
Prairie. It also acquired, on a one-for- 
two share exchange, the outstanding 
1,225,000 shares of Canadian North- 
ern Oil. 

Just what the company holds in 
oil and gas reserves or acreage is un- 
known but the population figures for 
Grande Prairie (2,664) and Dawson 
(3,589) hardly indicate a big market 
for gas. : 7 

With pipeline facilities very expen- 
sive to build, the present financial 
position of the company ($531,967 
in current assets and 2,017,503 of 
the 3.5 million share capitalization 
outstanding) hardly offers great 
promise for expansion, and at present 
it does not appear attractive as a long 
term investment. 


Hudson Bay Mining 


DO YOU ADVISE the purchase of 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 
ing at the present price of 43? If the 
company maintains the dividend the 
yield is exceedingly good. —O. R., 
Windsor, Ont. 

Despite the indicated yield of 9.3 
per cent on last year’s dividend rate 
of $4.00 this stock does not appear 
to be attractive for purchase at the 
present time. 

The recent advances in the price 
of lead and zinc and the stability of 
the price of copper have stemmed 
entirely from the Washington  an- 
nouncements that “new long term 
mineral stockpile objectives would be 
established by the Office of Defence 
Administration”, and that an agree- 
ment had been reached to purchase 
100,000 tons of the 180,000 tons of 
copper held by Chile. 

The increasing of the stockpile ob- 
jectives almost completely ignored 
the statement made the week before 
by Defence Mobilizer Flemming that 
the stockpile would be faced with 
huge surpluses of metals. However, 
a careful reading of the statements 
discloses that “the new buying of 
metals will be from domestic produc- 





ers wherever possible and preference 
will be given to newly mined metal 
and minerals”. And, Senator Dwor- 
shak, one of the pressure group, stat- 
ed that he would introduce a bill to 
establish import quotas on lead and 
zinc. 

With a crucial election little more 
than six months away, it is not diffi- 
cult to recognize the political impli- 
cations of the announcements and al- 
so that barriers will be raised against 
foreign producers, including Canada. 
The stimulation to prices is political, 
not economic, in force and thus of 
very transient value. 

Considering _ this general — back- 
ground let us examine this company 
in detail. The annual, report shows 
that earnings amounted to $4.15 per 
share against the $5.37 earned in 
1952. Breaking it down by quarters 
these earnings were $1.22, $0.98, 
$1.05 and $0.90. These reflect the de- 
cline in the New York prices of prime 
western zinc from the 13.9 cents of 
January 1953 to 10.5 cents in Decem- 
ber. With zinc selling under these 
prices for the first quarter, it is not 
too difficult to estimate that earnings 
per share are considerably lower. 

To achieve the 1953 results, the 
company produced 131.4 million Ib 
of zinc against 123.5 million in 1952 
and 79.9 million Ib. of copper against 
79.4 million in principal production 
This extended the decline in metal 
sales from the 1951 high of $53 mil 
lion to $44.5 million. 

It would seem from the foregoing 
that the 1954 dividend rate will not 
match the 1953 rate of $4.00 unless 
some major surprises occur in_ the 
metal markets including the discovery 
that the “Canadian cousins” are not 
the “poor relations” again. 

The market action of the stock 
gives considerable evidence of this 
The recovery to 44 was halted or 
very little selling and the stock ap 
pears to be in a position where trader: 
will be willing to take the short side 
for the short term in expectation o! 
unpleasant news in the form of eithe: 
lower dividend payments or restric 
tions on the entrance of Canadiar 
metals to the American market. 


Goldfields Uranium 


2 WOULD — YOL ADVISE — holdin 
2 shares of Goldfields Uraniun 
which were purchased at around 

dollar a share, for possible apprect 
tion? Has the company sufficier! 
working capital to develop its hol - 
ings and are the claims in an are 

which may prove interesting?—W. ¢ 

Calgary. 

Goldfields holds a group of clainss 
in the Lake Athabaska area that le 
to the west of the Rix-Athabasha 
property. According to a recent r°- 
port, exploration has determined tht 
the “62” ore zone is an extension of 
the “Smitty” zone in the Rix property. 
On 80 feet of ore exposed by trenc- 
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$46.40 per ton have been obtained. 

It is proposed that underground ex- 
ploration of this zone be conducted 
from the Rix workings. So far this 
proposal is still under consideration. 

Another group of claims is held at 
Ray Lake about 100 miles south of 
Beaverlodge but only preliminary 
work has been reported. 

As of February, 1953, the company 
had a cash position of $476,403 but 
until the annual report appears it is 
difficult to estimate the present status. 
The February sum would hardly seem 
sufficient to bring the property into 
production unless an agreement was 
made to use the Rix facilities. 

Considering the present stagnation 
of the mining market, and the lack 
of public interest, it would appear 
difficult for the company to market 
the remaining 1,559,993 treasury 
shares, especially at the current mar- 
ket price of 35 cents. 

Without some active sponsorship to 
arouse trading interest, the only pos- 
sible stimulus for an advance in the 
price would be the announcement of 
some major development at the pro- 
perties. In view of your extensive 
loss, it seems a toss-up as to whether 
you should take your loss or “hope 
it out”. 


Valartic Gold Fields 


3 I HAVE HELD shares in Malartic 

Gold Fields for a few years. 
What do you think about it?—J. H., 
Toronto. 

As one of the survivors of the great 
depression the gold mining industry 
has wallowed in for several years, and 
still able to pay modest dividends, 
Malartic appears well worth holding 
it the present time. 

With Government moves in_ the 
bond market putting pressure on the 
high dollar rate that has adversely 
affected internal gold prices, and man- 
power more plentiful for gold mining 
is a result of the slackening of base 
metal operations, the outlook has im- 
proved slightly. 

No change in the price of gold 
seems likely, however, with the Rus- 
sians shipping gold to the London and 
Paris markets in large quantities. This 
ilone, to this observer, would rule out 
iny hopes; a higher price for gold 
would Russian purchasing 
wer. 


Increase 


futo Fabric 
think of Auto 


t WHAT DO YOL 
Fabric Products Co.? 1 have 


stock at $5.50 
Do you think this is a_ reasonable 
amble? S. B.. Montreal. 
Reviewing the annual 
his company it appears that the 
volume of its business and its earn- 
ngs fluctuates considerably in parallel 
with automobile sales. Seat covers, 
which are the principal product of 
he company, are bought primarily 
'y new car buvers and secondarily 
»v those seeking to sell used cars. As 
953 was a banner year for new 
ar sales, but this year so far has not 
een so glittering, it is surmised that 
he trend of earnings is again down. 
From the 1953 annual report it 
ppears that the financial position of 


ome shares of the “A” 


reports of 


dpril 17, 1954 


ing, average values of uranium of 


the company is not too healthy. In- 
ventory of $453,716.79 is almost 
double the working capital of $232,- 
491, which seems exceptionally high 
in a weak textile market. Much of 
this is being carried by bank advances 
of $206,264. This indicates some in- 
ventory trimming will have to be 
done to bring the inventory-working 
capital ratio down to the one-to-one 
standard. 

Without quarterly reports to pro- 
vide a guide (a listing requirement 
that our stock exchanges could well 
take from New York), the only clue 
to the state of the company’s affairs 
will be the general pattern of auto 
sales. From the pattern so far the out- 
look does not appear to be too attrac- 
tive and it might be better to switch 
to a high grade preferred stock 


In Brief 


¥ WOULD YOU please favor me with 


your opinion of New Dulama? 


R. W. C., Montreal. 


Just another promotion stock. 


COULD YOU comment on Jasper Oil? 
Is it a buy?—C. M. J., Montreal. 


I can. It’s not. 


1 HAVE SO shares of Sasko-Wain- 
wright Oil that were issued in 1927. 
Are they of any value?—J. E. W., 
Rossland, B.C. 

Company still alive with interests 
in 4 wells. 


1AM holdine stock in Beaver Lodge 
Uranium at $1.05 and would like to 
have your comment. | hope it is good, 
as I was told 1 would get $2.50 a 
J. 4. Mac.. 

Mark Twain defined a mine as “a 
hole in the ground with a liar on top”. 
You met him. 


share. Vancouver 


1AM interested in McMarmac Gold 
Mines. Will you give me your opinion 
as to the present condition and future 
prospects of this company?—B. M. P.., 
Acton, Ont. 

Anything but exciting. 

1AM holding shares of Chimo Gold 
Mines, purchased at $1.50. What is 
vour opinion of the stock?——Mrs. M. 
Ze Montreal. 


Looks like a sale over $1.25. 


1 AM holding shares of Pawnee 
Kirkland. Are they of any value? 
J.C. B., Owen Sound. 

Ugh. 

I HAVE some shares of a@ company 
known as Trinidad Mines, Gas and 
Oil. Could vou tell me tf this com- 
pany is still in’ extstence? JS. -R 
Toronto. 

Departed this life in 193 


I HAVE some shares of Taku Mines 
Co. Ltd. Can you tell me anything 
about them?—C. D. M., Tonawanda, 
NY. 

It was well named. Charter was 
cancelled in 1943. 

WHAT HAPPENED to Summit Range 
Gold Mines?—P. W., Victoria, BC. 

Went over the hill. 

WHAT WOULD you advise | do with 
shares of Dorreen Mines bought at 
29 cents and now Selling at . 


J. L., Powell River, B.C. 
Hold. 








Careful 


Investors 


What is a careful investor? 


Usually, a person 


who secures accurate 


information and sound advice before mak- 


ing investment decis 


Our organization is 


you this information 


fully qualified to give 


and advice at any time. 


A call or visit to any of our offices will bring 


prompt attention to 


your requirements, 


Stock exchange orders executed 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto mtreal Whur 


Quebec 
Kitchener 


London, Eng. 


nipeg 











‘Upper Canada College 





OSE 74 
\peaie ‘26 UPPER SCHOOL 14-18 (Grades 9-13) PREPARATORY SCHOOL 7-13 (Grades 2-10 


2 ~~ 


Ontario Graduation Diploma, Senior Mat- 
riculation, post-Matriculation VIth form 
Games for all boys. Forty acres of grounds 


and playing fields in the residential suburb 





ed 
acres at Norval in the Credit Valley which 
permit wee':end camping, scouting, and 


of Forest Hill, together with five hur 


1 ; 
Skiing in season. Autumn term begins 


Wednesday, September 8th, 1954 


TORONTO, 


CANADA 


Boarding and Day School 
FOR BOYS 


SCHOLARSHIPS up to $1500.00 


For boys entering the Upper School 
grades IX-XIII 


Applications to be entered on or bef 
March 18, 1955 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Scholarships up to $650. 
For boys of eight to t rs of 


"e 


weive years age. 


EXAMINATIONS IN APRIL 


For prospectus and information about curricul 


ties, Zames, scholarships and bursar 


College, Toronto 12. The Rev. (¢ 


THE SHAWINIGAN 

WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 

Dividend Number 187 


Im, extra Curric a activi- 






ies, apply to Prin 


W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., Principal 










NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of thirty cents (30c) per 
share has been declared on the no 
par value common shares of the 
Company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1954 payable May 25, 
1954 to shareholders of record 
April 15, 1954. 

By Order of the Board, 

J. L. T. MARTIN, 

Secretary. 
1954 












Montreal, March 31, 











Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
td. 
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Your protit 


comes from risking 


working capital. 





You protect both when your 


accounts receivable 


are adequately covered by 
e ' ° 

American Credit 

nsurance 


_ credit tool 
never a substitute for 


a credit department 
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CANADIAN 
DIVISION 
| American Credit Insurance contributes at 
| least 12 major benetits to sound financial manage 
ment and maximum sales efherenes hind out 
how you ean put them to work in your business 
The ire outlined in this intormative book Wed 
like tor | la I Phone our office i ul 
eit rite AMerioan Crepir INpewarry Com 
pany of New York. 1 mito. Montreal, Sherbrook 
ey or Vaneot er. Just say Mails Denk fered in 
| A. Saturday Night 
Offices in TORONTO, MONTREAL, SHERBROOKE and VANCOUVER 











Who’s Who in Business 


— 


Situation Well In Hand 


By J. W. 


24 ON THE fifth floor of the towering 
building in Toronto that houses 
the headquarters of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the sober por- 
traits of former executives of the bank 
seem to give their silent approval, 
from their places on the walls, to the 
purposeful hush in the outer office of 
the President’s suite. The atmosphere 
created there extends into the inner 
office, where James Stewart, the quiet 
Scot who is the President, directs the 
affairs of the great banking institution 
with unflurried efficiency and an air 
of almost detached calm. 

James Stewart was born in Perth, 
Scotland, in 1894. After he left school 
at the age of 14, he took a job as time- 
keeper in a dye 
works in Perth. Six 
vears later, in 
February of 1914, 
he left Scotland to 
join his brother, 
John, in Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, 
where he got a job 
aS a ledger-keeper 
with the Canadian 
Bank of Com- 
merce and began 
the career that has 
led to the presi- 
dency. 

He remained 
with the bank dur- 
ing the war, having 
been refused by 
the army when he 
attempted to join 
up, and he was 
moved frequently 
enough around the 
province to enable 
him to pick up a good working knowl- 
edge of French as well as experience 
as a junior in the banking business. 

In 1920, the bank transferred him 
to the New York office, then brought 
him to the Toronto head office a year 
later. His early career included a wide 
range of banking activities, but he 
was mainly concerned with credits 
and loans. He spent a tew years in 
Hamilton and Halifax, then returned 
to Toronto as assistant inspector in 
1926. The following vear, he went to 
Mexico City, as assistant’) manager. 
While there, he picked up Spanish 
faily easily, although he says (in 
English that still comes with a Scots 
burr), “Iam by no means a Spanish 
scholar”. He avoided the popular 
Mexican recreation of watching bull- 
fights, preferring to play golf or 
tennis. 

He returned to Toronto tor good in 
1937, when he was appointed aSSis- 
tant general manager. Ten years later, 
he became general manager; in 1949 
he was made a director and in 1952, 
president. 

He is a member of the Toronto and 
Rosedale Golf Clubs, and he plays 





JAMES STEWART 


Bacque 


both courses in the eighties. He 
admits that he may have had a head 
start on his fellow Canadian golfers, 
because he began to play in Scotland 
while he was still at school. 

He recalls that the equipment of 
his school days was crude compared 
with that of today; then, a hundred 
yards was considered a_ respectable 
length tor a drive. He used to be an 
enthusiastic curler at the Victoria 
Curling Club, but he hasn't been 
active for the last few years. 

He is a bachelor and lives alone in 
his house in the north-east section of 
Toronto. His brother, John, is an in- 
surance broker in Montreal, and Mr. 
Stewart visits him fairly frequently. 
When he travels, it 
is usually on bank 
business. In the 
last few vears, he 
has been in most 
European and 
many Far Eastern 
countries, including 
Australia, New 
Zealand, and the 
Philippines. 

Characteristically, 
Mr. Stewart is re- 
ticent) about the 
time he spent: in 
Ottawa with the 
gosernment during 
the war. He was 
administrator ot 
services for the 
Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board 
in 1941 and 1942 
It was for his war 
work that he was 
made a Command- 
er of the British Empire in 1946. He 
was recalled to Toronto in February, 
1943, when illness caused a serious 





Ishley & Crippen 


shortage ot manpower in the manage- 
ment of the bank. 

His reading he describes as general 
but he favors biographies and recent 
international — histories. He thinks 
that the current optimism about 
Canada’s material future is fully justi 
tied, and he points out: “The growtt 
of a nation inevitably means over 
period of years that there will be 
variations in’ the level of busines 
activity. Canada is now in a period o 
consolidation of the expansion tha 
has recently taken place. An econom 
expanding rapidly will at some tim 
have to consolidate and digest th 
gains made.” 

Quiet, and not inclined to expoun 
his views at length, he gives the im 
pression of always being in contre 
both of himself and of the business ¢ 
hand. On first acquaintance, he aj 
pears to fit perfectly the common 
idea of the tight-lipped banker—unt! 


he smiles slowly and remarks, “We're 


not as solemn or cold as people seem 
to think us”. 
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Advertising 
“Se 


Plugs in Novels 
By John Carlton 


% IS THE MODERN NOVEL becoming 
another medium for advertising? 

Authors of many “whodunits” are 
putting into their stories puffs and 
plugs for automobiles, cigarettes, hard 
and soft drinks, and other branded 
and advertised products. Less lurid 
writers are following the same trend. 
In An Old Captivity, by Nevil Shute, 
is a boost for Phospherine that would 
pass the most exacting copy chief in 
any agency. The hero, Donald Ross, 
is about to pilot a flying trip from 
England to Greenland. His motherly 
aunt insists that he take with him a 
bottle of Phospherine. 

“If I give it to you, Donald, will you 
mind and take it? . . . You’re looking 
terribly run down ‘i 

“I’m really quite all right, Aunt 
Janet.” 

“You'll be better for the Phospher- 
ine. Mind and take it.” 

The bottle of Phospherine goes into 
the baggage. It is mentioned appre- 
ciatively twice again in the story. 
Ovaltine is mentioned no less than 
eight times. Other products introduc- 
ed are Candy-Lax, “the delicious chil- 
dren’s laxative that tastes like Edin- 
burgh rock”, Bovril and Kodak films. 
The Shell representative in Greenland 
is a great help to the expedition. 

In The Sparks Fly Upward, by 
James Ronald, Guinness’s stout and 
Bass’s ale are named, the former be- 
ng that “honest bottle of Guinness”. 
Gold Flake cigarettes are mentioned 
more than once and Fels-Naptha soap 
and Meccano are also plugged. 

Evidence of current and growing 
activity in advertising agencies is seen 
in the unusually large number of dis- 
played “Situations Vacant” ads appear- 
ing in the daily and business press. 
The positions to be filled cover all 
phases of agency service. Terms and 
conditions of employment are attrac- 
tively stated, but remuneration is re- 
ferred to in general terms only. “Posi- 
tion with a future” is a frequent and 
variously phrased lure. Among the 
“Help Wanted” of recent weeks are 
included creative layout artists, pro- 
duction men, copywriters (male and 
female), junior executives, media men. 
There are also “outstanding” radio 
Opportunities. Youth and experience 
are essentials in nearly every case, a 
somewhat Utopian specification. 

Trade papers are an index of the 
national advertising being planned by 
manufacturers. During the first quar- 
ter of this year these publications 
have been carrying a very consider- 
able volume of advertising urging 
dealers to line up in readiness for the 
“fabulous air conditioning boom” ex- 
pected this summer. 

One can but admire the serene con- 
fidence with which Dr. A. W. Chase’s 
Calendar Almanac goes into practi- 
cally every Canadian home with its 
weather forecast for the entire year. 
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The good Doctor has been rendering 
this service annually for half a cen- 
tury without any apparent unfavorable 
reaction from his millions of readers. 
From January | to December 31 he 
courageously predicts the weekly 
weather across the greater part of 
Canada. Local mean times in Ontario, 
Quebec, the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland are stated. These fig- 
ures are correct to a second, as are 
those for eclipses and phases of the 
moon. Why should not weather con- 
ditions, weeks and months ahead of 
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time, be presented with any less assur- 
ance, so far as the average unscientific 
reader is concerned? The Weather 
Man has a lot of ground to cover. 
There is always one section of his 
huge territory to which he can point 
with pride and say, “What did I tell 
you!” 

Canadian Daily Newspapers Asso- 
ciation is making a praiseworthy 
attempt to sell the advertising columns 
of its members to British exporters to 
Canada. Advertising trade journals in 
the UK are telling in page space—“No 
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I disapprot e of what you say, but | will delend to the dea.n 


to express new ideas or defend o Wavs 
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and are hastily silenced wheres beascist 
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Consider the liberty which we. in the free nat 
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need to sell in Canada blindfolded! 
The Canadian Consumer Survey of 
1953 is one of many ways in which the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa- 
tion has helped manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods to plan their Canadian 
sales efforts with their eyes open”. The 
CDNA Survey is offered as “a valu- 
able yardstick of competitive perform- 
ance in the Canadian market”. It gives 
i detailed statistical report on produet 
usage and brand preferences in 56 
cities from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia. 



















































































































A Gay 
and 
Shower-Happy 
Trio 


( Hat-Coat-a nd-Umbrella !) 





That Can Sing in the Rain or Bask in the Sun! 


There's a High Fashion wind blowing across Canada— 
towards the All-Weather- Ensembles at Eaton’s. Hats, coats and umbrellas 
now make way together, in rain-treated corduroy or gabardine. 
They're colour-teamed to match, their silken - hued linings reflecting 
the umbrella. And the umbrella is patented — it can blow inside out, 
| 


returning to shape without causing commotion! 


The weathercock’s eye is on the Weather-wise Trios at Eaton's. 


EATON’S...CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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What Is Education ? 


By Jessie Lawson 


8 THE OTHER NIGHT I picked up my 
copy of A History of the Saint 
John Grammar School, published in 
1914, with an introduction by Dr. H. 
S. Bridges, Superintendent of Schools 
for the City of Saint John, able ad- 
ministrator and great teacher. 

“It is quite an easy matter,” he 
wrote, “to make out a good case for 
including in the school curriculum 
almost anything that is not immoral, 
from the study of Shakespeare’s plays 
to the manipulation of a gas engine, 
and well-meaning enthusiasts will al- 
ways be found ready to push the 
claims of their hobbies to extremes. 
Amid the confusion caused by this 
perplexing array of subjects, the fun- 
damental issue in education must al- 
ways be kept in sight, and this is how 
to fill the short and precious years of 
school life so that pupils may have 
an effective preparation tor the activi- 
ties of adult life without being at the 
same time deprived of that general 
culture, the educational value oi 
Which is inestimable. 

“A man’s education must not be 
limited to mere manipulative skill. He 
must also obtain trom) school that 
impulse to self-culture which is a sure 
safeguard against that dangerous men- 
tal vacuity which finds relief in vulgar 
pleasures, and is the fruitful source 
of vice and crime.” 

Traditional? Yes, I suppose so. “Old 
fogev!” You never knew Dr. Bridges, 
or you could not say that. : 

Then I turned to The Scottish Edu- 
cational Journal, November, 1953, 
which contains the fine speech of HRH 
the Duke ot Edinburgh on his instal- 
lation as Chancellor ot the University 
of Edinburgh. In it he says, in part: 

“Far be it from me to tell the 
teacher his business, but in my opin- 
1oOn) intense specialization is neither 
necessary nor desirable at any school. 
The necessities of a successful pro- 
fessional career are a broad mind and 
wide interests. Their foundation must 
be laid in school and cannot be cured 
at the university or anywhere else. It 
is in school and not at the university 
that the budding scientist: should be 
helped, tor instance, to develop a 
taste for music and the arts, and the 
young historian an understanding and 
reverence tor science, and both, in- 
cidentally, an appreciation of — the 
craltts. 

“Perhaps it matters litthe to in 
dividuals if they are selfish, narrow 
minded, or bigoted, but it) matters 
very much to the community in whic! 
they live and work. Especially if tha 
community forms part of a demo 
cracy where the power rests with the 
people. The quality of a democrac' 
is the reflection of the qualities o 
its citizens.” 

The Duke of Edinburgh is ver) 
“progressive”. Yet, examine his phil 
osophy of education. To all intent 
and purposes it agrees with the phil 
osophy stated by Dr. Bridges in 1914 
Could it be that “progressive” edu 
cation has progressed so far that | 
has come full circle, and now link 
hands with the so-called “traditional” 
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EASTER HAT 
AND SUIT 


Conversation Pieces: 


\" THER We know it or not, our devotion to a new suit at Easter (or any new 
clothes) and to our Easter bonnet comes from nature worship. 

In ancient davs, Easter was the beginning of the new vear and 

people cast off their old clothes for new ones, in imitation of Spring putting 

on her new attire of green. The Easter bonnet started as a crude wreath 

ot flowers and leaves worn on the head, the circle symbolizing the 


round sun and its course in the Heavens which brought the return of Spring 


Easter eggs are traditional to the season, and they are often dyed various colors 
for more pleasurable eating. Denmark has another way of making them 

part of the Easter menu. The custom ot eating this particular egg dish 

at Easter has been kept up since the time the country was Roman Catholic 

and meat was prohibited both on Thursday and Good Friday. The 

Danish people turned to hard boiled eggs and covered them with a white 
sauce, the ingredients of which were given us by Copenhagen-born Mrs. V. E. 
Falkjar, of Saint John, National Vice-President of the NB branch of the 
Canadian Association of Consumers. The sauce is the usual 2 tbsp. butter, 


> 


2'> tbsp. flour and enough milk to make a thick gravy. But to this is 


added | tsp. drv mustard and salt and sugar to individual taste. 


This is the second vear that the York Concert Society, Toronto. has undertaken 
\ Spring Festival” of tour concerts. The first is on April 20. with 


Betty Jean Hagen as soloist. 


Guest columnist this week (page 30) is Dr. Jessie Lawson, well-known education 
alist of Saint John. She is the author of the school history textbook, Our New 
Brunswick Story, and last year she collaborated with Jean Sweet on a travel book 
This ly New Brunswit k published by Ryerson 

The Freimans are a well-dressed family. Lawrence Freiman, of Ottawa, appears 


t 


us one of | 


the best dressed men in a poll conducted by the Canadian Apparel 
Fair: and his sister. Mrs. Bernard Alexandor. also of Ottawa, made Lihert 


ist of the ten best dressed women in Canada. Last vear. his other sister, Mrs 


Benjamin Luxenberg, of Toronto, made the list 


Maritime awards to the best actresses in the regional festivals of the 

Dominion Drama Festival went to Eileen Connolly for her role in 

Dear Ruth, presented by the New Glasgow Theatre Guild, and to Alda Mair 
t 





in Darkness at Noon, presented by the University of NB Drama Society 


Neither play won the Calvert Award as the best entry, so neither of the 





actresses will have a chance to appear at the finals in Hamilton, Ont., in mid-May 
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Easter with this silk ¢ t 
Joseph Halpert « f Ne : York ned { iH 
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arrangement. 
Photographed 
half-wig with a centre 


is it helps to round it out. There is a 
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a face-framing “sea 
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6 FOR YEARS women have tried new 

hair styles or new hair shades at 
their own peril. If they did not like 
the resulting cut or color, they had 
to wait for their hair to grow long 
enough to start again. No one thought 
of a simple solution -half-wigs in 
various hair styles and colors, to slip 
on over your own hair like a hat, in 
order to give you an idea of how you 
would actually look before the scissors 
or a color rinse made a quick return 
to normal impossible. 

No one thought of this—that is not 
until recently, when Edward Denny, 
an internationally Known hair stylist, 
and a wig manufacturer got together. 
Mr. Denny brought the nylon wigs to 
Holt Renfrew’s in Montreal and To- 
ronto, and here are some of the re- 
sults, photographed on one model. 


curl” wave. One thing to remember, 
Mr. Denny pointed out, Is that a 
centre part that comes right down to 
the forehead tends to show up any 
irregularity of the nose, no matter 
how slight. In that case, you should 
stop the centre part well back on the 
head and comb the front into bangs 
over the forehead. This style should 
suit blondes and light brunettes, since 
it is simple and uncluttered. 

If you are the petite, diminutive 
type, take a look at the blonde 
photographed above. Here are softly 
waved bangs that add to your height, 
and the style, since it is not too 
“fussy”, is suitable to both blondes 

































and darks. Actually, the wig photo- 
graphed is a topaz blonde shade. Mr. 
Denny is fitting it on the model. 

For the very tall girl, who would 
like to change her hair-do but does 
not want to add to her height, the 
style shown at upper right is ideal. 
The bangs are really the old “Buster 
Brown” cut, only no one wants to be 
reminded that she remembers back 
that far, so now it is called the “club” 
cut. It is a straight cut across the 
forehead, without any “froth” or 
curls. Actually, Mr. Denny said, it is 
perfect for the plain girl who can 
look quite striking with such a cut. 
It is best with black or auburn hair. 
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IMPORTED shan- 
tung tailleur by 
Elizabeth 

Arden, in 

pearl grey with 
a dark green stripe, 
printed in a 
Louis XJ 

design of pink 
rosé buds. The 
pearl ereyv gilet of 
poult de soie is 
embroidered 

with pearls and 
rhinestones 
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Wherever you go in Europe, fly BEA. 
Enjoy fast, pressurized, smooth-as-silk travel in the 
_ a : vibrationless new Viscount. world’s first turbo-prop airliner 
All Up In The Air | 
Or reiax in pressurized comfort on BEA’s luxurious 
panoramic-view Elizabethan airliner. 
By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
First class and tourist fares available. Ask your Travel Agent. 











ACROSS It's stuck with wings but can't take 
1. They don't give a hoot any more. (7. 4 ff. (8 more people fy BEA outside the USA than any other airline in the world | 
: : Day ae ; ‘ Foam re smart | 
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. British European AIRWAYS 
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Solution to 
Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Supervision 






9. Unct 


ged 


10. Ducks 
11. Hun 
12. Lamia 
13. Aisle 
14. Ovations 
16. Sea-cow 
21. May-day 
22. Supermar 
24. Bills 
27. Edges 
29. Use 
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DOWN 
1. Secondary 
2. 24. Pearl Bu 
3. Regiment 
4. Indian 
>. Indra 








6. Nicks 

7. Mushroom 

8. Isle 

15. Ida 17. Ewe 
18. Comm y 


9. Wandere 
). Bulgarts 
23. Pepper 24. See 
25. Liner 6 Sniff 
Sligo 309 
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Unsanitary Greeting 


THE EPIDEMIC of polio in Australia 
has had one good result. It has em- 
phasized the fact that handshaking is 
; practice. An 





unsanitary, dirty 
Anglo-Saxon male considers the kiss- 
of another male, as practised in 
disgusting 


ing 
some countries, a very 
habit—no objection. of course, in 
case it be one of the other sex but 
of the two practices, perhaps the lat- 
ter is the less unsanitary. 

Let someone come forward with 
a suggestion of a better mode ot 
salutation than the present one. 


Grenfell. Sask J. HOUSTON 


London Letter 


“LETEER From London” (February 
)—could Mr. Nichols be persuad- 
ed to tell us where the “statistics 
were published” showing that tele- 
vision aerials sold exceeded sets sold? 
I am afraid that Mr. Nichols is rather 
gullible if he gives credence to an 
lready out of date music hall joke 

In tact. the “Letter trom London” 


suggests that Mr. Nichols 


strongly 
believes Canadians in Canada have 
He has prob- 
ibly heard our fellow Canadian, Mr 
Bernard Braden, making his luncheon 


club assertions that Canada has no 


no artistic sensibility 


culture. Or else why waste a whole 
column criticizing weather foreacsts? 
(Mrs.) AGNES SCOTT 


Surres 


YOUR most recent London Lette 
speaks of the disease which ts riddling 
the elms of England. Such a disease 
hus been Eastern 
United States for 


has denuded many of the avenues o! 


rampant in the 


several vears and 


‘Ims whose arching beauty was the 
glory of New England towns. It ts 
across Canada No 


SIOWIV creeping 


t 
iuthorities here seem enough con 
cerned to explain its cause or suggest 
means of prevention or treatment 
\re we to accept this destruction otf 


1 } . ree 1e hip”? 
novie tree as mevitadle 


Hampton, NB Cyrku THOMAS 
The Careful Premier 

1 WOULD agree that Mr. Campbell 
has certainly been “careftul”—so care 


ful, in fact, that he retused to accept 
his responsibility as Premier in) 1950, 
and called in Brigadier Morton onl 
refused to go away 
, I 


62 per cent of the provincial elec 


torate voted against Mri 


when the flood 


Campbell 
but our friend has the province “tied 
up”’—one country vote has, in effect, 


the power of two citv votes by reason 


and the 


of poor distributional values 












Liberal popularity, if any, is in the 
country. Hence the 36-15 seat ratio 

The people of Winnipeg (by a 
majority of 5-1) and the country peo- 
ple, too, by a small majority of those 
asked, are in favor of the coloring ct 
margarine. Mr. Campbell (for reas- 
ons of his own) chooses to ignore 
public demand. 


Fort Garry, Man. JoHN H. DyeR 


Remedial Courts 


WHY IS IT so many advocates of 
divorce on grounds cannot see the 
value of remedial courts (not clinics) 
even in cases of desertion and in- 
curable insanity? 

I have known people who were de- 
and small wonder they were 
deserted. They were so completely 
lacking in understanding of them- 
This is a side 


serted 


selves, hence of others. 
of desertion that is too often not 
recognized 

People who have not achieved a 
happy marriage are as defective in 
human relations as the alcoholic, sex 
pervert. drug addict; they need under- 
standing, diagnosis and therapy, not 
guilt and punishment I feel very 
strongly that the most. sensible ap- 
proach to this problem is remedial 
courts where every breaking or 
broken marriage is treated on its own 
merits. If divorce be the remedy then 
a divorce should be granted . . 


Toronto Naomi R. MCCANNELI 


Bottle and Blanket 


1 NOTICE you have joined the 
parade in condemning — drinking 
drivers and the sentences meted out 
to them. A case last fall which came 
to my notice has made me think on 
this problem. On a raw night after 
the football game a young = man 
damaged two cars besides his own, 
fortunately injuring no one. Telling 
me about it, he mentioned that previ- 
ous to the game he had heard a 


sportscaster, as well as nearly every 
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fan he met, refer to it as a “bottle 
and blanket” night. 

It would seem to me that as long 
as we are living in a society and 
reading a press that stresses if one 
wishes to be smart he must drink, we 
will have to face the consequences. 
Does not the solution to this, as well 
as to many of the other problems of 
our complex modern life, hinge on 
us meeting the age-old question, “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” 

Edmonton J. L. PATERSON 


Of Many Things 


SO ONTARIO Is going to try again to 
legislate against racial discrimination. 
What folly! And what a commentary 
on the morality of a province which 
considers itself righteous. You can’t 
legislate against racial discrimination; 
you can only bring your children up 
to respect the dignity of all men and 
teach them this by example first and 
precept second, not by loose talk or 
slurs and jibes at other races and 
creeds. P 


Nanaimo, BC. ANGUS MACFARLAND 


I HAVE just read in your March 20 
edition, Appeasement Never Pays, by 
Willson Woodside. It made me boiling 
mad. é 

Mr. Woodside’s use of the adjec- 
tive loathsome in referring to Sena- 
tor McCarthy is very bad taste. The 
Senator is not regarded with abhor- 
rence in this country. We have a 
slanted press. Many newspaper com- 
mentators, such as Edward R. Mor 
row, Marquis Childs, Cecil Brown, 
etc., Who make up part of the Com 
munist conspiracy. 

CATHERINE M. BYRNES 
S1 Pe le rshure, I la. 


A NEWS REPORT says that a water 
pistol has been developed which will 
propel a stream of water with enough 
force to penetrate four inches of flesh 
How this ts going to be used is oby 
ous. Teen-agers, now that the sale ot 
spring-knives ts forbidden, will hasten 
to buy this lethal weapon . Not onl, 
should production of the new wate: 
pistol be forbidden forthwith, but the 
law should be made more severe in 
order that delinquent teen-agers, in 
Stead of being pampered in reform 
schools, be soundly Whipped whenever! 
they get into trouble. The law would 
only be doing what their parents failed 
to do much earlier 


Voncton, NB CALVIN BENCHLEY 


Harold) Larwood, (Sports 
March 20), one of England's fastes 
right hand bowlers ever, was also onc 
of the most accurate. In other word 
he bowled at the wicket. In the tou: 
in question he took more than 50 pe 
cent of his Test wickets by hittine the 
stumps. This is a very high proportior 
for a fast bowler, who usually relie 
on “slip” catches 


fimherst, NS. Henry S. WaALKe! 
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A Genera! Motors Value 


P| . . a 


o 


The spectacular 1954 Buick Cenrury 


High style-high power- 


high-air intake too 


1ou behold here a man—and a woman— 


~ happy as any couple could be. 


or isn’t their ear a Buick—a 1951 Buick 
the ear that has set the style pattern of 


le Vear? 


nd isn’t that Buick a Crenrury—the 
ost speetacular performer in’ Buick 
story 7 We could take in a lot: more 


rritory and stay within the truth. 


hat ought to be enough to satisfy almost 
ivbody—but theres more. lots more, to 


ake owners of a 19514 Buick happy. 


levery series, SPECIAL, CENTURY. SUPER, 
OADMASTER, Wherever vou look, vou find 
oof galore that these “54 Buicks are the 
west things on wheels. New instrument 
inels. new fabries. new wheelbases. new 
impression ratios—new horsepower peaks 


r all series—150 in the Speci, 182 in 


the Super. 200 in the CENTUR: 
and RoapmMasTeER—all with Dvnaflow 
Pransmission. There’s a new hieh-air in- 


take to provide fresher air in any season, 


rain or shine. There's a vast expanse of 


panoramic windshield —19°) greater in 
visibility —and so designed as to zive these 


Buicks an extra-smart sports-car look. 


There’s a ride even more luxurious—new 
steering response—new “cornering” stabil- 
itv—and of course. there’s the instant 
cetaway and infinite smoothness of Twin- 


Turbine Dynatlow.* 


If vou want to know what’s what in 
motoring, you certainly should try out 
these gorgeous. glamorous. gleaming and 
graceful Buicks—the biggest power 


packages, Series for Series. in history. And 


also the biggest buys. 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on other series 


See your Buick Dealer 





rs 


highe st-powered car at its price in Canada 


The Beautiful Buy 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 








kind out “ 
how easily the miles slip by 


=~ 


In d DE SOTO Powermaster 


with Power k lite 


ae 


Demonstration Ride--: 
let its performance convince you 


You'll thrill to performance new to 6-cylinder automobiles when you drive 
the 1954 DeSoto Powermaster 6 with PowerFlite (standard equipment 
on all 1954 DeSoto models). PowerFlite newest and finest completely 
automatic transmission with its built-in high efficiency torque converter 

assures you amazingly fast acceleration to highway speeds. You move 
forward in one effortless motion without lifting your foot from the acceler- 
ator PowerFlite makes its single shift for you at exactly the right time. 


And in the 1954 DeSoto Powermaster you ride in luxurious comfort PIONEER OF FULL POWER STEERING 


surrounded by beautiful appointments. You feel relaxed and at ease, in DeSoto’s Full Power Steering is in action all of the 
time your engine is running—does 4 5ths of the 


command of the road. The miles slip by and you’re there before you know work of turning when you park or steer. Available 
in production at moderate cost. 


it. Arrange for a demonstration ride today. 


DESOTO Firedome V-8 and Powermaster 6 
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